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SINCLAIR LEWIS AND THE GOOD LIFE 
GRANVILLE HICKS’ 


Many things may be said about Sinclair Lewis, and there are 
many points of view from which his work can be profitably exam- 
ined. In this article I am treating him primarily as a moralist, as a 
man who wants to know what is the good life. His investigations are, 
of course, significant because of the qualities that make his novels 
effective, especially his understanding of human beings and his fa- 
miliarity with America. But I am not here concerned with his liter- 
ary talents as such, though I do not forget their importance. 

Lewis’ first four major novels seem to me to belong together and 
perhaps to be set apart from his later work. The ease with which 
Main Sireet and Babbitt may be coupled is obvious: one is a study of 
rebellion and the other a study of conformity. Carol Kennicott’s 
chief virtue is her refusal to accept the standards of Gopher Prairie, 
and George F. Babbitt’s principal fault is his submission to the 
standards of Zenith. Compare Carol’s valedictory with Babbitt’s. 
“T may not have fought the good fight,” she says, “but I have kept 
the faith.’”” Whereas Babbitt confesses to his son, “I’ve never done a 
single thing I’ve wanted in my whole life.”’ 

Lewis is so candid in exposing Carol’s faults and so adroit in re- 
vealing Babbitt’s virtues that rebellion comes to seem all that is 
right with the former and conformity all that is wrong with the lat- 
ter.. The tragedy of Babbitt’s life is, of course, that he tried to rebel 
and failed. Lewis makes us realize, however, that the desire for re- 
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bellion is not peculiar to George F. Babbitt; dissatisfaction rankles 
in the hearts of Paul Riesling and Chum Frink, and perhaps it once 
stirred in Vergil Gunch. But these men have all surrendered, where- 
as Carol, not particularly intelligent and certainly not very success- 
ful, sticks to her guns. 

It is no wonder that Main Street and Babbitt greatly encouraged 
the rebels and gave them effective ammunition in their struggle 
against the conformists. For Lewis was not the pioneer of revolt; his 
role was, rather, to consolidate the innumerable small gains of dec- 
ades of warfare ‘The rebellion had been going on for a long time, 
and had steadily been gaining strength. By 1910 there was scarcely 
an author of any distinction who did not covet and deserve the name 
of rebel, and after the war, in the course of which conformity was 
made a patriotic and religious duty and the insistence upon it became 
sheer hysteria, the revolt burst out with new conviction and fresh 
fury. What Lewis did, in Main Street and Babbiti, was to unify the 
forces of rebellion and carry the war into the enemy’s territory. He 
put the conformists upon the defensive. 

We cannot take the time to trace the history of conformity and re- 
bellion. All we need to know is that certain dogmas had developed 
among the solid middle-class people of the country, whether they 
lived in Gopher Prairie, Zenith, or New York City. Assent to these 
dogmas was demanded, and heretics were punished. The rebels 
sought the right not to believe the conformists’ articles of faith. 
Their attitude varied from a sound experimentalism to a simple de- 
termination to be different at all costs, but it was almost always es- 
sentially negative. 

Lewis, though he was in full sympathy with the rebellion, was 
aware of its negative character, and portrayed it in Main Street and 
Babbitt. Carol Kennicott never knows why she is rebelling; she is 
against the values of the conformists, but her own values are nebu- 
lous. Seneca Doane, the foil to George F. Babbitt, is courageous, is 
not provincial, is largely independent of public opinion; but one feels 
in him rather the absence of Babbitt’s vices than the presence of 
positive virtues. Rebellion was good; Lewis had no doubt of that; 
but rebellion ought, he felt, to be for some higher end, for the sake of 
definite values. With this in mind, he wrote Arrowsmith. 
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In choosing to affirm the values of scientific research, Lewis ran 
little risk of disagreement. The modern mind respects the scien- 
tist’s conception of integrity, even when it does not understand his 
conclusions. This is not merely because science is quantitative but 
also because it is so remote from the lives of most of us. In any other 
field, whatever Lewis chose to regard as integrity would have been 
condemned by many readers as either fanaticism or sheer wicked- 
ness. There can be little agreement, for example, as to what consti- 
tutes honesty in a labor leader or a college president. For Lewis’ 
purpose as a novelist, the ending of the book was satisfactory, but 
not for his purposes as a moralist. When Lewis says that integrity 
involves sacrifice and is worth it, he is saying something that is rele- 
vant to any kind of life, but the concrete problems of application re- 
main unsolved. No large number of persons can lead the good life in 
laboratories in the woods. What, we ask, and Lewis with us, is the 
practical equivalent? 

What I have said is not a criticism of Arrowsmith as a novel); it is 
merely to make clear that Lewis had not advanced quite so far in his 
search for the good life as might at first be thought. If he had really 
come to a definite conclusion, he might not have written Elmer Gan- 
try, for here he merely continues the researches into conformity he 
had begun in Babbitt. Babbitt is a conformist as a result, for the 
most part, of ignorance and indolence. Gantry is a conformist wholly 
for the sake of material advantage. It may be argued that, since 
Gantry is less typical, the study of his character throws less light 
on the moral problem involved, and certainly the very terms of his 
investigation prevented Lewis from creating either a representative 
or a wholly credible person. Nevertheless, Elmer Gantry, defective 
as it is, rounds out the cycle: Carol, the naive rebel; Babbitt, the 
likable conformist; Arrowsmith, the rebel for the sake of positive 
good; Gantry, the conformist for the sake of positive evil. 

When he came to write Dodsworth, Lewis approached the problem 
on a different level. In the first four novels he had apparently ac- 
cepted one of the common assumptions of the rebels—namely, that 
the good life and financial success are virtually incompatible. Arrow- 
smith deliberately rejects success, as George Babbitt and Elmer 
Gantry would understand it, for the sake of integrity. ‘The only 
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failure is cheap success,” says one of the characters in Main Street. 
The misfortunes of Frank Shallard are manifestly a greater triumph 
than Gantry’s rise to eminence. But Sam Dodsworth, who is per- 
haps the most ardent of all Lewis’ seekers for the good life, has made 
a million dollars manufacturing automobiles. It is true that Dods- 
worth has always felt and comes to admit that making money is not 
enough, but his industrial success is the foundation on which he pro- 
poses to build the good life, and he is quick to repudiate any sug- 
gestion that he ought to be ashamed of his past. 

Although we must not exaggerate this change of emphasis, it 
seems to me that in Dodsworth Lewis’ mind took a new turn. It 
should be remembered that when he wrote “The only failure is cheap 
success,’ he was in the process of rejecting the cheap success of Sat- 
urday Evening Post fame in order to write a novel that he believed 
could not sell. By the time he began Dodsworth, however, he had 
published four highly successful novels, in each of which he had said 
exactly what he thought. Success could be deserved; Sinclair Lewis 
had proved it. Moreover, he had grown increasingly impatient with 
the rebels as he saw how many of them failed to accomplish anything 
with the freedom for which they had cried. To the realization that 
some of the successful deserved to succeed he added the discovery 
that many of the failures deserved to fail. 

In Dodsworth Lewis reached a number of interesting conclusions. 
Many of the rebels were maintaining that art was the only civilized 
occupation, that money was vulgar, and that the United States was 
wholly inferior to the countries of Europe. These dogmas, he real- 
ized, were quite as false as those of the conformists, and he proceeded 
to demonstrate this in Dodsworth. He showed that making things, 
such as motor cars, was socially useful and could be intellectually re- 
spectable. He showed that the dilettanti were very much preoc- 
cupied with money, and that an honest manufacturer could rise 
above financial considerations. He showed that the snobbish wor- 
ship of Europe was just as provincial as the local pride of the in- 
habitants of Gopher Prairie. In short, he insisted that, though the 
Babbitts were bad, their enemies were not always good. 

One feels that Lewis had made an advance, if only because he had 
achieved a more complex conception of his problem, but there is, 
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nevertheless, a disturbing vagueness in Dodsworth. The hero, in the 
course of a discussion in Berlin, proposes the idea of an American 
aristocracy. Recalling that the book was dedicated to Edith Whar- 
ton, one wonders if Lewis did not intend the suggestion to be taken 
seriously. After all, Dodsworth was written during the boom period, 
when many tired radicals were expecting business men to work 
miracles. Lewis understood that rebellion, in Bernard Shaw’s phrase, 
attracts those who are not good enough for the status quo as well as 
those who are too good for it. And often those who are too good are 
warped by the bitter fight against the massive majority. Lewis did 
not minimize the faults of the Sam Dodsworths, but he was ready to 
wonder if they were not closer to aristocratic stature than any other 
group in America. Dodsworth himself, it is true, does not go much 
beyond the discovery that he is interested in something besides busi- 
ness and the determination to do something, not for the sake of mak- 
ing more money but in the spirit of noblesse oblige. Lewis was not 
drawing a diagram; he was simply making an experimental sugges- 
tion. 

He did not continue his speculations on the subject of an American 
aristocracy, but he did continue to examine success and failure in 
their relation to conformity and rebellion and the good life and the 
bad. Neither Ann Vickers nor Work of Art seems to me of much im- 
portance, but both show Lewis retreating still further from the as- 
sumptions of the rebels. Ann Vickers, which parallels Arrowsmith in 
form, does not end with Ann taking up her abode in some wilderness 
to maintain her sociological integrity. Instead, the problems raised 
by her varied career in social work are brushed aside, and she ends in 
the arms of aman. Ann’s behavior in love is intended, one supposes, 
to give pause to the feminist contingent of the rebel band, but more 
interesting, it seems to me, is the character of the man she loves. 
Judge Barney Dolphin is a regular fellow, not without taste, of 
course, but a man who accepts things—including bribes—as they 
are. One can almost imagine Lewis asking himself, ““Who would 
such a fine woman as Ann Vickers fall in love with? Would it bea 
weak, narrow-minded, unsuccessful little rat of a rebel? No, it would 
be a man who did things, a man who knew his way round.” Perhaps 
he even added—it is a chastening thought—‘“‘a man like me.” 
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Dodsworth and Ann Vickers were supposed to correct some of the 
misapprehensions of the typical rebel; Work of Art was a deliberate 
slap in his face. But the amazing thing was that there was no face 
there. The reviewers were bewildered. For once Lewis’ news-sense 
had failed him, and he had written a book about which there could 
be no controversy. The book maintained that running good hotels 
was better than writing bad poetry. Well, the reviewers asked in 
astonishment, who had ever denied it? 

The truth is, of course, that it would have been a startling thing 
to say back in 1920. At that time, because it had been necessary to 
assert the value of the arts in the face of the derision of the business- 
ridden Babbitts, certain rebels, as we have seen, had fostered the 
dogma of the inherent superiority of any kind of artistic endeavor. 
But by 1934 such claims were rarely made and never listened to. 
Sinclair Lewis did not know this. It was apparent when he delivered 
his address in Stockholm on receiving the Nobel Prize that he was 
still fighting the old battle. He still felt it necessary to defend art 
against the Babbitts and the wowsers and the academicians. And 
because he took the rebellion seriously, he was preoccupied with the 
faults of some of the rebels. 

The decline of the rebellion took place in two stages. First, during 
the years of Coolidge prosperity, there was the movement to pro- 
claim, not the superiority, but the independence of art. Writers no 
longer worried—or pretended not to worry—about the absurdities of 
the Babbitts; they would create, and the Babbitts could be as Phi- 
listine as they pleased. Lewis and most of his generation were dis- 
missed as old fashioned. And then, after the depression had set in, 
the second stage began. The rebels had originally revolted, for the 
most part, on personal, moral, and aesthetic grounds. After the de- 
pression, a personal revolt seemed unimportant. Historically the 
attack on the conformists had been necessary, but its achievements 
seemed almost meaningless in a world that was crumbling. The re- 
bellion had not solved the most serious problems of the individual 
because it had not solved the problems of society. 

In 1934, then, when Work of Art appeared, not only had the Ora 
Weagles vanished, or at least been relegated to obscure holes; the 
issues of 1920 had vanished too. There were new issues and new 
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alignments. The dissenters were calling themselves revolutionaries, 
not rebels, and they were arguing that by its very nature art did in- 
fluence and should aim to influence the development of society. They 
maintained that, instead of merely trying to escape from the Bab- 
bitts, writers should consciously ally themselves with the proletariat. 
Of course, there were many artists and writers who did not agree with 
them, but the issues they raised were the issues that were being dis- 
cussed. 

The revolutionaries agreed with Lewis that it was ridiculous to put 
art on a pedestal, and their scorn of the Bohemians made his criti- 
cism seem gentle. But they had no patience with Work of Art. It 
seemed old fashioned, more so than Main Street or Babbitt. In Main 
Sireet Carol Kennicott does realize that “not individuals but institu- 
tions are the enemies.” Babbitt shrewdly exposes the economic basis 
of conformity by showing how economic pressure brings the dissenter 
into line. But Work of Art, intended to show that craftsmanship 
is what counts, whether a man is running a hotel or writing poetry, 
almost completely ignores the extent to which the capitalist system 
makes craftsmanship impossible. Thus it juxtaposes an unreal con- 
ception of craftsmanship in the modern world with what we have 
already seen to be an unreal conception of art in the modern world. 

In his latest novel Lewis has gone a long way toward justifying 
the revolutionary criticism of Work of Art. Until recently Lewis has 
assumed that the good life was possible under the existing economic 
order. At first it seemed to him that the great obstacle to the good 
life was conformity. Later he modified his views enough to want to 
see what was wrong with the rebels. But at every point he took the 
foundations of the good life for granted. Lewis has never been the 
kind of idealist who thinks a man can live the good life when he is 
starving, but he did pretty much ignore the fact that millions were 
living in poverty even in the days of prosperity, and in any case he 
felt that this problem was quite unrelated to the problem that inter- 
ested him. Certainly it never occurred to him that millions who at 
the moment had the means for a good life might be robbed of them, 
and even the depression, to which younger writers were so sensitive, 
did not show him the precariousness of the foundations on which all 
his conclusions and aspirations were built. It took the rise of Fas- 
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cism in Germany to make him realize that the values he vaguely 
called “civilized” could be wiped out. The rulers of our society, he 
was made to see, might, if their privileges and their power were men- 
aced, deliberately organize the forces of intolerance and destroy 
every gain that emancipated individuals had made. 

So he wrote Jt Can’t Happen Here. Doremus Jessup, though per- 
haps the least completely individualized of all Lewis’ heroes, em- 
bodies better than any other of his characters the qualities he ad- 
mires. Jessup does well a minor but respectable job. He maintains 
his independence without losing his sanity. He has the common 
sense, the good taste, and the humor that Lewis so often finds lacking 
in rebels. He is neither a warped, fanatical hermit nor a good fellow 
at the mercy of his associates. He is a civilized human being, and he 
is precisely the kind of human being Fascism seeks to wipe out. 

At one point in the book Doremus Jessup reflects: “The tyranny 
of this dictatorship isn’t primarily the fault of Big Business, nor of 
the demagogues who do their dirty work. It’s the fault of Doremus 
Jessup. Of all the conscientious, respectable, lazy-minded Doremus 
Jessups who have let the demagogues wriggle in, without fierce 
enough protest.’’ On the one hand, this is encouraging, for it is an 
explicit statement of social responsibility. But, on the other hand, it 
sounds a little naive, a little like a civil service reformer. To save 
the country from Fascism, something more than fierce protest is 
needed. In the long run, the only protection against Fascism is the 
building of a decent social order. 

But at least Lewis is awake to the danger that the very possibility 
of the good life may be wiped out. At least he realizes that, under 
some circumstances, the only way in which one can serve individual 
virtue is to fight for social change. Whether he will go further than 
that remains to be seen. The revolutionary maintains that, because 
of the nature of society, the battle to maintain such liberties as we 
now have is doomed to defeat. We must have more or we will have 
less. Fascism is part of the sickness of capitalism, and that sickness 
cannot be cured. For Lewis to realize all this will involve a more 
drastic restatement of his problems than one finds, even in /¢ Can't 
Happen Here, but it seems the only logical outcome to his search for 
the good life. 
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And at the same time this new novel, though in itself a good deal of 
a tract, gives reason to hope that Lewis will be restored to his emi- 
nence as a novelist. It may be that Aun Vickers and Work of Art 
were merely the incidental failures that one must expect from almost 
any artist. Or it may be that their defects directly resulted from 
Lewis’ lack of contact with the central issues of American life. We 
have seen that Main Street, Babbitt, and Arrowsmith concerned a 
problem that was vital indeed in the days when they were written, 
and from that particular problem they reached out to grapple with 
others, so that today, when we are less concerned with individual- 
istic rebellion, they nevertheless have more than historical signif- 
icance. Even Dodsworth, valid for the late twenties, those years that 
now seem almost as remote from us as the years before the war, is 
valid for us now, both as literature and as moral research, and we may 
reflect upon as well as enjoy the mystifications of the uprooted man- 
ufacturer. But Ann Vickers and Work of Art, though I should never 
think of condemning them in toto, seemed when they appeared and 
seem now to be full of strain and confusion, as if Lewis scarcely knew 
why he was selecting this incident or emphasizing that character. 

If I am right, the fact that, with Jt Can’t Happen Here, Sinclair 
Lewis has waded once more into the main stream may mean that we 
shall have another group of strong and memorable novels. I hope so, 
but I am not sure. He may turn back, just as, when recently he 
went to Vermont to observe the marble strike, he left after a few 
days, saying it was a perfectly ordinary strike, nothing to write 
about. This announcement hurt the strikers, who had expected much 
from his visit, and it damaged the strike, for local publicity suddenly 
dwindled. Lewis is a writer, and, if he finds nothing to write about, 
silence, he naturally maintains, is his privilege. But he is also an 
anti-Fascist. On seeing the marble company’s deputies, he said, 
“Fascism in Vermont, by God! It can happen here!” But two days 
later he had forgotten this and was asserting the sacred right of the 
rebel individualist to run away when he is bored. Other rebel indi- 
vidualists have grown up—one thinks of André Gide, for example. 
Will Sinclair Lewis? On the answer to this question depends both 
the outcome of his search for the good life, and, I believe, his future 
as a novelist. 














































READING FOR EXPERIENCE 
LUELLA B. COOK" 


Read for enjoyment! Read for fun! Under these banners have 
gathered lately a large group of teachers of literature. Under the 
influence of these slogans much bright enterprise has been generated 
which has served well to freshen the somewhat musty air of class- 
rooms and libraries. By a dozen clever advertising devices students 
are urged to read. Patient studies which list books well liked by 
students of a given age appear constantly. Even the literature text- 
books have softened their stern pedagogical mien, and smile benevo- 
lently as they offer selections guaranteed to satisfy popular student 
taste. 

Yet the discerning might detect under this smiling present a ripple 
of uneasiness, even dismay. Having provided our students with arms 
and amunition, we are in retreat before their youthful gunfire. “I 
don’t like the classics,” they declare in one way or another, and ask 
with directness, ““Why should I read them?” According to the logic 
we have supplied them, the answer is clearly “You shouldn’t.” In 
our senior high schools we are beginning to act upon this answer. For 
those who do not “like” the history of English literature we supply 
courses in modern novels. Even teachers who used to defend the 
conventional list of classics are now wavering. “Students aren’t 
what they used to be,” they explain defensively. In many high 
schools we now teach the history of English literature only to groups 
going on to college, or to groups with superior intelligence ratings. 
So, in effect, the conservative and the sentimentalist have joined 
forces. Says the conservative: “Only a few superior students can 
profit from the classics; let us solve the problem administratively by 
Says the sentimentalist: “Yes, let 


a new juggling of classifications.” 

* Mrs. Luella B. Cook is a teacher of English at the Central High School, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., and author of several textbooks in high-school English. She served as chair- 
man of the Creative Writing Division of the Curriculum Commission of the N.C.T.E. 
This paper was read before the Senior High School Section meeting of the Indianapolis 


convention, November 30, 1935. 
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us give the average students what they like, modern literature; and 
students of low ability free reading in any field of their choice.”’ 
Both, faced by a generation of students all but weaned away from 
books, capitulate to immature prejudices; both try to solve the prob- 
lem on a basis of what to read rather than on a basis of how to read. 
For all the ills of high-school students of literature they prescribe 
one remedy—a new reading list. 

An outgrowth of this pleasure theory in the teaching of literature 
is the distinction between work-type and pleasure-type reading, 
Certain kinds of reading are designated frankly as work and other 
kinds as recreation, the assumption being that if students see the 
so-called practicality of certain kinds of reading, they will submit to 
an irksome task with better grace. In other words, when the motiva- 
tion of pleasure does not fit certain kinds of reading, we exert a kind 
of moral pressure and offer students in place of obvious enjoyment 
the luxury of feeling virtuous. 

This distinction between two types of reading sets up in the minds 
of students a dangerous idea of conflict between work and pleasure. 
Yet, even a schoolboy knows that on certain occasions work and 
pleasure merge, and he cannot tell where the one begins and the 
other ends. Who can say, for example, whether a business man who 
takes his golf seriously works harder at the office or on the links? 
Or who can say whether an inventor enjoys himself less when he is 
at work than when he is at a picnic? Clearly this whole distinction 
between work and play depends upon psychological factors which— 
in our enthusiasm for so-called “functional centers’—we have been 
too ready to ignore, or too reluctant to explore. To build up in the 
minds of students a sense that work and play are contradictory 
terms is to ignore one of the major opportunities of education, that 
of inducing students to lose themselves in some activity. The direc- 
tion of real education is away from the childish word of self—my 
likes and dislikes, my comfort, my prejudices, my habits, and my 
preferences—to the world that lies out beyond self—the world of 
ideas, of creative endeavor; the objective world of science, of art, 
of history. 

The fallacy of this distinction between work and pleasure is 
equally clear if we examine it from another angle. Work may not 
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only be a pleasure but ultimate enjoyment may entail initial effort. 
Few of the great pleasures of life are natural and spontaneous. Even 
so instinctive a pleasure as eating is, in its upper reaches of satisfac- 
tion, a cultivated art. People who enjoy life have, for the most part, 
learned how. The idea that freedom of itself guarantees happiness 
is denied by common observation. One must know how to interpret 
experience in order to enjoy it. For experience is measured not in 
miles traveled, or number of books read, but by response. Romance 
and adventure are not so much places to go or things to do as a 
manner of living. Nor can we delude our students that the rewards 
of literature can be won without effort of the most painstaking kind. 
The trouble with the old academic approach to literature is not that 
it entailed work, but that much effort was wasted on unworthy 
ends. ‘The minute analysis of a poem—against which so much emo- 
tion has been generated in the past decade—was wrong not because 
it was tedious but because the end in view was no more than an 
intellectual grasp of pure form. Had the same energy been re- 
directed toward awakening and clarifying the student’s own re- 
sponse to the poem, involving as it must a clear grasp of meaning 
and a refining of verbal distinctions; had analysis been not of literary 
form but of individual reaction to the whole poem, then the work 
involved would have been justified. 

But there is still another psychological fallacy underlying this 
pleasure theory. Common experience, as well as psychiatric doc- 
trine, testifies to the truth that man’s look should be outward. The 
biblical paradox that one must lose his life to find it is a practical 
concept. It takes little discernment to see that the greatest satisfac- 
tions come when energy flows outward. The actor loses himself in 
his part; the mind of the artist or inventor or the craftsman is fixed 
on an object outside of himself—a portrait, a device, a building. 
When self intrudes—when the actor waits for applause; when the 
writer thinks chiefly of what critics will say; when the mechanic | 
thinks first of all what the boss will say—then power and its at- 
tendant satisfaction begin to break down. Pure enjoyment is the 
complete immersion of self in some activity—in the pursuit of a 
clue, in solving a problem, in achieving an effect, in following a trail. 
Pleasure thus conceived is not a purpose but a result. One cannot 
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pursue happiness and find it. One may pursue art or business or 
aviation or farming or drama, and pleasure may or may not be the 
result. This view is not an academic distinction but a vital concept 
of educational direction, a fact of everyday psychology, the force of 
which we may observe in countless homely situations. 

Reading for enjoyment makes a primarily subjective appeal. You 
have seen students brought up on this sweetmeat, perhaps; watched 
them open a new book. Their mental set is: “I am to be entertained, 
amused, pleased!” Unless the first sampling brings the expected 
pleasure, or is so immediately arresting or diverting as to compel at- 
tention, they put the book aside and say “I don’t like it!”’ Just so 
does a child protest at spinach. “I don’t like it” is the automatic 
defense of a child in a bewildering world of impressions where he is 
none too sure of his ability to cope with them. “I don’t like it” is a 
neat little fence holding back the encroaching world which demands 
of us intelligent decisions and reasoned judgments. You have seen 
adults, defeated by life’s battle, thus retreat into their fortress of 
disapproval. 

Yet we are inclined in our present teaching mood to take chil- 
dren’s likes and dislikes overseriously, without stopping to inquire 
into their roots. Students’ likes and dislikes, of course, are to be 
respected for what they reveal, for the hints they give us of how to 
proceed. But they are only squeaks and rattles, after all; they should 
not prescribe our teaching course. Certainly one of the responsibili- 
ties of the English classroom is to induce in students a fine patience 
with books, a willingness to wait for the author to reveal himself. 
Brought up on all the cheap tricks of advertising—a funny story, a 
bit of flattery—our students expect their unwilling attention to be 
won always by a tour de force. They have not been taught to wait 
for interest to be aroused. In our desperation over the serious crowd- 
ing of books out of their lives, we have bribed our students to read 
good books, we have set decoys to ensnare their interest, we have 
encouraged and admonished and begged—but we have not yet set 
out to teach students how to unlock the closed doors of reading 
interest. 

Rather, we ourselves have stood irresolute before the bolted en- 
trance to this world of books, hardly daring even to tamper with the 
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lock for fear that those whom we had lured thus far would run away. 
We have scorned the scientific approach to literature. We have been 
content to think of appreciation in terms of vague emotional re- 
sponse. We have held off the psychologist at arm’s length, like the 
person who has a mysterious pain but postpones a visit to a doctor. 
Yet, judging from our anxious tinkering with administrative machin- 
ery, our feverish enthusiasms, our literature courses are in a bad 
way. One has only to inquire into the reading habits of any senior 
high school class to find that not even this present-day generous 
deference to what students “like” has produced the results expected. 
Juniors and Seniors are, by and large, still stuck fast in immature 
reading prejudice. They do not read either plays or poetry of their 
own accord. They “hate” history. They have not even been weaned 
away from the insistence upon a happy ending. Excitement and 
amusement practically exhaust their repertoire of response. 

In teaching reading as a technique we have called in the physician, 
the optician, the psychologist, to aid in devising the most efficient 
methods of teaching the child how to gain skill in interpreting the 
symbols of written words. In training students to use reading as a 
tool we are also on relatively firm ground. When it comes to teach- 
ing pupils how to crack the hard shell of paragraphs and chapters of 
history, geography, and science to get at the meat, we are still willing 
to listen to the psychologist, and to apply his techniques. 

It is in the step beyond, where it becomes necessary to give stu- 
dents the means of getting at the significance of language as an art 
that we seem reluctant to think scientifically about our problems. 
Rather, we are inclined to wander off into cul-de-sacs of senti- 
mentality, of mysticism, or of half-truth. We seem not yet to have 
forsworn our allegiance to philosophy—that attitude of mind still 
dominant in the senior high school especially, which erects a system 
of fixed literary values to be discovered by the student in a kind of 
spiritual treasure hunt. We incline to methods of classification, of 
technical and scholarly definition, and of historical sequence which 
assemble facts of history, biography, and criticism for blind ac- 
ceptance; we concern ourselves only incidentally with the develop- 
ment of independent literary judgment. We still worship all the 
paraphernalia of scholarship which makes the history of literature 
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read like a Doctor’s thesis, concerned chiefly—one is led to sus- 
pect—with an exhibition of the wise erudition of the author. While 
we are beginning to realize that mere lip service to the traditions 
about great literature is a pretty poor substitute for an actual ap- 
preciation of it, we have not as yet set about in earnest to do very 
much about it. 

In the teaching of composition we have come to take for granted 
a set of definite techniques. A textbook of illustrations, we are 
aware, would hardly suffice to teach students the principles of 
rhetoric; yet in the teaching of literature we are impatient with even 
so much as a coherent plan. Generous enthusiasm on the part of the 
teacher, we seem to believe, and a good deal of freedom on the part 
of the student are sufficient to assure that most subtle of responses- 
appreciation. 

We have not yet sought to train the imagination directly to per- 
form easily those feats required by adult reading. We have been 
sidetracked by certain half-truths uttered with far more authority 
than they deserve. “Appreciate the whole!’ we have urged, now 
that we are done with the old microscopic analysis of a classic. It is 
all right for a botanist to dissect a flower but not for a class in litera- 
ture to dissect a poem. This point of view is sound enough as far as 
it goes: to lose sight of the story in a preoccupation with the 
mechanics of plot, or to miss the melody of a poem in a diagram of 
rhythm—these are obvious teaching blunders. But if it is stupid to 
miss the forest for the trees, as in the old line-by-line study of the 
classics, is it any less stupid to overlook that there are trees in a 
forest? Details are an important aspect of the whole. They some- 
times block, furthermore, our understanding of that whole. ‘To sug- 
gest to an average ninth-grade student, for example, that he read 
Julius Caesar “just to enjoy the story,” that he read the play at a 
sitting and “appreciate the whole”’ is a cruel jest. It is to ask him 
to lift himself by his own bootstraps. Analysis—the bogyman of the 
sentimentalist—is not so much a blunder in method as a blunder in 
proportion and direction. The relation of the whole to its parts is an 
interrelation. Detail and structure are different aspects of the same 
whole, and an appreciation of both is indispensable to complete 
satisfaction in reading. Analysis of itself, then, does not spoil a play 
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or a poem. ‘To analyze word by word a single speech of Lady Mac- 
beth in order to understand her mood at an important moment in the 
play is obviously a legitimate part of Shakespeare study even in the 
high school. But such minute analysis presupposes an earlier knowl- 
edge of the play as a whole. The mind reaches out to the larger con- 
siderations first. But the difficulties of content in Shakespeare’s 
plays are such that the larger and earlier interest is dependent upon 
a mastery of detail. We do not solve the problem by ignoring these 
difficulties—by letting students flounder about in a strange idiom; 
we only add to their bewilderment. 

The problem of teaching literature realistically faced, then, be- 
comes one of widening the range of response to literature, of guiding 
reading experience so that reaction to books will be vivid, sharp, 
compelling, provocative. The great tragedy of the English classroom 
is not that students may have the “‘wrong”’ reactions—that is, veer 
from accepted judgment—but that they will have no original reac- 
tion at all, or only the most obvious ones, or that they will but 
mimic the accepted evaluations of criticism. We cannot really teach 
interpretation until we are willing to explore student reaction to liter- 
ature as we find it. The conservative teacher starts with the assump- 
tion that students ought to like Dickens; the sentimental teacher 
veers to the position that it is true that he does not like Dickens, 
therefore he should not have to read him. But there is still another 
position to take: the teacher of scientific curiosity will pose two 
questions and try to answer them: Why does the average modern 
student rebel against Dickens? and What has Dickens to offer that 
ought not to be missed? Perhaps the order of the questions ought to 
be reversed. Certainly it is time we pruned our courses and cleared 
out the dead wood. It is time that we faced realistically the fact that 
certain time-honored classics have little or no intrinsic value for 
high-school students in their present state of development. Emer- 
son’s essay “On Compensation,” for example, a perennial in classes 
in American literature, might be read by a college class as a specimen 
for those interested in the history of thought, or as an interesting 
glimpse of the personality of Emerson, or by a class studying style; 
but it should not be taught to high-school Sophomores as sober 
truth. But to admit this is not to capitulate to juvenile prejudices, 
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or to attempt the building of our literature courses upon immature 
tastes. We might try probing into the psychological explanation of 
youth’s incapacities. The chief reason why students “do not like”’ 
history, essays, and other kinds of “‘serious”’ literature is that they 
have not been well trained to follow a sustained line of thought. 
They lack the power to group details into wholes, to concentrate 
their attention, to keep their minds up to a steady effort over a con- 
siderable period of time. Before a hard job with books they wilt like 
a poorly trained runner. Shall teachers give up in the face of such 
difficulties? Or meet them—not by moral pressure or by senti- 
mental bribery but by better teaching methods? 

In the senior high school an important step toward weaning stu- 
dents away from this childish “I don’t like it” attitude is to analyze 
for them the obvious stages in reading development through which 
they have already passed. Their reading interest started with nurs- 
ery jingles; it gave way to fairy tales. On it sped through hero tales 
and tales of romantic adventure. The psychology behind each of 
these phases is an interesting glimpse into the projection of self. Has 
it gone farther than this by the beginning of the senior high school? 

Sooner or later we shall have to recognize interpretation and ap- 
preciation as key subjects in the teaching of English. But only the 
actual effort to teach such subjects can reveal how best they may 
be taught. If it is easy to push up the level of general performance 
in such activities as running and jumping, merely by making a care- 
ful inquiry into best methods, surely there is reason to expect that 
investigation into the techniques of reading on the appreciation level 
may have just as happy results. As yet the technique of the ap- 
proach to literature has received far less serious systematic study 
than the technique of football. But eventually—lI quote I. A. Rich- 
ards, the English critic—the psychologist will have his way. If, in 
the meantime, we must have a slogan by which to lure youth into 
the pursuit of books, I submit “‘Read for Experience’—one which 
will not build up unconsciously a subtle resistance to our avowed 
aims. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES AND THE 
NEEDS OF YOUTH 
WILFORD M. AIKEN’ 


In September, 1920—fifteen years ago—9g6,000 students entered 
college from the secondary schools of this country. Last September 
approximately 160,0co began their work in college. The proportion 
of all youth of high-school age in our high schools is constantly grow- 
ing. It is our declared purpose to provide secondary education for 
all American youth. An increasing proportion of them will go to 
college; therefore, the problem of transfer from school to college be- 
comes more and more important. Most of our colleges want more 
students and are able to provide for them. It has been estimated 
that fully 50 per cent of the graduates of our schools have the intel- 
lectual capacity to profit by some kind of important college work if 
the colleges are willing to accept them and to meet their needs. If 
economic conditions improve sufficiently for parents to send to col- 
lege all who ought to go, we may expect the number now in American 
colleges to be doubled within the next two decades. 

How does a candidate now get into college? He gets in by present- 
ing the recommendation of his high-school principal and fifteen coins 
called “credits,” the result usually of four years’ accumulation in 
high school. He may know much or very little. He may have good 
habits of work or very poor ones. He may want to learn more or he 
may just want “‘to go to college.” 

These coins or units which he pays for admittance are often 
spurious and counterfeit. They frequently represent almost nothing 
except time spent in school. For example, a student may present 
three credits in English. This signifies that he has spent three years 
in English classes. He has passed the courses and obtained credits, 
but he may have no desire for good reading or the ability to express 

t Dr. Aiken is professor of education and associate in the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of Ohio State University. This article was given as a radio talk over Station 
WFBM, Indianapolis, at the time of the convention of the National Council, Nover- 


ber 29, 1935. 
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his thoughts clearly and correctly in speech or writing. The pupil 
attends classes, takes the examination at the end of the course, 
passes it, his credit is recorded, and he promptly forgets practically 
all that he has learned and seldom makes use of it again. He is glad 
that the requirement has been met; he now has added three coins 
to his accumulation with which he can purchase his way into college. 

It seems to many of us that our system of credits and units has 
outlived its usefulness and that the fifteen-unit plan of admission to 
college stands in the way of real progress in education. The student 
and his parents, and his teachers too, become concerned with the 
accumulation of credits rather than the extension of his knowledge, 
the improvement of his habits of work, and the broadening and 
deepening of his understanding. I have frequently asked able and 
intelligent pupils in our schools why they are studying this subject 
or the other, and the answer has been, over and over again, “Be- 
cause I must have the credit to get into college.” “Do you want to 
learn the subject?” “No.” “Do you ever expect to use what you 
are learning?” “No.” “Has it added anything to your equipment 
for future work?” “I do not see that it has.”’ “Has it broadened 
your understanding?” ‘‘Very little.”” Do you have anything perma- 
nent as a result?”’ “‘Nothing.”” Now the student may be mistaken. 
There may be values which he has not realized. He may have need 
later on for what he has learned, but the chances are that he will 
have forgotten it because he learned it only in order to pass the 
examination and to get his credit. 

But the college says he must have certain specific credits in order 
to do college work satisfactorily. But is this true? In some fields it 
undoubtedly is, but in many it certainly is not. The dean of one of 
our best medical colleges said to me not long ago, ‘“‘We do not know 
what knowledge a student needs upon entering our institution.” 
College officials have said to me recently that many of the require- 
ments set up by the colleges are not necessary for success in college 
work. College deans have frankly admitted that many of the so- 
called prerequisites for advanced study are not prerequisites at all. 
For example, the colleges assert that the ability to read French and 
German is necessary for the later years of college work, yet thou- 
sands of college graduates will testify that they have never been 
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called upon or expected to read an article, pamphlet, or book in any 
foreign language. 

Let me not be misunderstood at this point. Foreign-language 
study is necessary and valuable for the students qualified to profit 
from it, but it is worth while in itself. Whenever we say it is neces- 
sary for some other purpose, such as advanced study in science or 
mathematics, let us make sure that we are not deceiving ourselves. 
Either the advanced work should be such as to require it or it should 
be omitted from the list of prerequisites. It behooves the colleges, 
I think, to examine their work carefully and to determine much more 
accurately what knowledge, skills, and understanding a student 
really needs in order to proceed with advanced work. 

Real education begins when it becomes the student’s own pur- 
pose. It isn’t very important as long as he is simply doing what 
somebody tells him to do. Fulfilling assignments, performing tasks 
laid out by someone aelse, may provide some training, but his growth 
comes from meaningful tasks undertaken for purposes which are 
real and important to him. When the student is driving ahead under 
his own power, with definiteness of purpose and enthusiasm, no 
drudgery is too heavy, no obstacle too great, to stand between him 
and his goal. 

Parents and teachers, therefore, must be deeply concerned with 
the purposes of young people. We must not allow ourselves to 
measure the success of our work with them by their adequate per- 
formance of meaningless tasks. It must be judged, rather, upon the 
basis of our success in setting them on fire intellectually, in develop- 
ing curiosity and eagerness, in arousing enthusiasm, in helping them 
to set up worthy goals and drive toward their achievement with 
determination and power. 

What changes, then, are necessary? First, the school must know 
each individual student better. It must know his capacities and 
possibilities and whether he is likely to profit by work in college. 
Second, the school must know the student’s genuine interest better. 
Often our schools fail to understand or to touch the vital concerns 
of our boys and girls. Third, the school must better understand 
their needs in this year of 1936 and as far as possible in the years 
ahead. These three tasks are tremendously difficult but they must 
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be undertaken more wisely and earnestly than ever before. It means 
that our teachers must become better students of boys and girls as 
well as better students of the subjects they teach. They must also 
become more serious students of the life outside of school. Life today 
presents problems to these boys and girls to which the school is often 
utterly blind. We are giving them little or no help in meeting them. 
And the problems of youth, as they face participation in the eco- 
nomic, social, and political life of this country in the years im- 
mediately before us, are exceedingly grave and difficult. 

Our American high schools have failed us in many ways. Many 
of our highest hopes have not been realized. But I bring you good 
news. The schools and colleges are beginning to face their responsi- 
bility to youth as never before. An example of this is found in the 
work of the Commission on the Relation of School and College of 
the Progressive Education Association. Thirty distinguished schools, 
both public and private, and representing almost all sections of the 
country, have been set free by three hundred colleges to undertake 
experimental studies which promise to make school work much more 
significant to the students and at the same time prepare them better 
for college. These thirty schools are rethinking the problem of 
secondary education, and they are asking themselves, ““What are 
the needs, and interests of our boys and girls?” 

When we honestly face the question of their needs, we discover 
that we really do not know what they are. Recent visits of some of 
our schools indicate that they are beginning to discover some of these 
needs. Several schools, recognizing the tremendous influence of the 
motion picture and the radio, are attempting to develop discriminat- 
ing taste in the use and enjoyment of these vital educational forces. 
Many of the schools, seeing the need for at least an elementary 
understanding of the serious economic problems with which young 
people must deal, are developing courses in this puzzling and diffi- 
cult area, adapted to their maturity and understanding. 

Many of our boys and girls feel desperately the need of help in 
discovering something to live by, some point of view, some phi- 
losophy of life, something to which they can give whole-hearted 
enthusiasm, some religion in a broad sense which can claim their 
allegiance. They are facing the conflicts which life presents and they 
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do not know where to turn or how to meet the difficulties which 
confront them. What a challenge that is to us who are parents and 
teachers! Do we ourselves have this assurance in our own lives? 
And how can we help them to find it if we have not found it for our- 
selves? 

Our thirty schools and many others are now facing these prob- 
lems seriously. I am confident that we shall be able to help our boys 
and girls as we have not helped them heretofore if we give our best, 
honestly, to the study of these problems. 

Some of the colleges, also, are facing the same problems and are 
trying to find better ways of adapting their work to the needs of 
their students. The barriers between schools and colleges are being 
torn down. We are beginning to see that education in school and 
college is all of one fabric and design and that the motif of the design 
must be found in each student’s interests and needs. To enter col- 
lege in the future, the presentation of a handful of credit coins will 
no longer suffice. The candidate must demonstrate power, and show 
that he has genuine, worth-while purpose. The college will then take 
him seriously and treat him as a man. We have reason to hope that 
these movements under way in school and college will mean for our 
young people more genuine scholarship, richer experience, and more 
satisfactory and useful living in school and during the years to 
follow. 


A PROGRAM FOR PEACE EDUCATION 


JOHN J. DE BOER’ 


The American people want peace. Our national history, notwith- 
standing the schoolbooks, testifies to the nation’s love of peace. 
Particularly the World War, which ravaged our population least of 
all the belligerents, has left us with a deeper disillusionment about 
war than we have ever known before. Our task is therefore not sim- 

* Mr. De Boer is assistant editor of the English Journal and director of student- 
teaching at the Chicago Normal College. This paper was read at the luncheon meeting 
of the International Relations Committee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, at Indianapolis, November 29, 1935. At the close of the luncheon meeting, 
attended by more than one hundred teachers of English, resolutions condemning war 
and militaristic propaganda were unanimously adopted. 
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ply the creation of a desire for peace; but inasmuch as the desire for 
peace can be converted overnight into communal sadism and uni- 
versal blood-lust, we are faced with the necessity of creating effective 
resistance against the forces which change the national temper from 
tranquillity to hysteria. To do so we must know what these forces 
are, and then discover the techniques by which group psychology in 
this situation may be controlled. 

Who are the war-makers? Certainly not those who must do the 
fighting, because every great power finds it necessary to draft its 
armies. ‘Those who must be destroyed obviously cannot be consulted 
in the matter. Nor is it likely that their wives and mothers, their 
swecthearts and children, make the wars. 

Walter Hines Page’s letter to President Wilson prior to our entry 
into the World War, in which he intimated that American loans to 
the Allies would not be safe unless we went into the war against 
Germany, gives us one important clue to the problem. The findings 
of the Nye committee relative to the incredible profits of the Du 
Ponts and the other munitions-makers during the war give us an- 
other. The letter of one member of a Congressional committee on 
military affairs to the presidents of three munitions corporations, 
explaining that a Congressman must have other sources of income 
than his salary as a Congressman, gives us another. 

So far as the schools are concerned, the program of peace educa- 
tion will be completely suspended when the war is upon us. ‘The 
schools will then join the other agencies of public education in the 
paramount task of creating the psychology of hatred. The college 
professors will again write textbooks—also literary anthologies- 
which will help to stimulate the war spirit, as they did during the last 
war. No war can be fought on the basis of the free dissemination of 
facts and opinions. 

The difficulty of the task seems still greater when we consider the 
past history of peace education. This is not the first time in our his- 
tory that the schools have been aroused to the need of contributing 
actively to the peace movement. Before the World War came to 
mock the noble efforts of the peacemakers, the National Education 
Association endorsed the American School Peace League. In 1910 
the same organization gave a hearing to such outstanding peace ad- 
vocates as David Starr Jordan, the Baroness von Suttner, and Wil- 
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liam Jennings Bryan. Merle Curti, in his recently published Social 
Ideas of American Educators, says of this pre-war period: 


The peace program of the schools emphasized international friendship, arbi- 
tration, and restriction of armaments—the tenets, in short, of the more con- 
servative wing of the peace movement. Arguments were indeed made in behalf 
of history texts that devoted less space to wars and showed their destructive 
effects, but little headway was made in securing their adoption. 


Those were the tactics employed by school people at the dawn of 
the greatest war in history. They were noble and useful, but they 
were not an effective means for the prevention of war. Their pro- 
gram must be supplemented by a more advanced and more specific 
plan of action. 

The school must undertake its program of peace education now— 
in time of peace. It must do so intensively, single-mindedly, with 
the determination that it will attain that objective even if it fails in 
all others. In fighting war, the school is fighting for its very life. 
When war comes, the school is no longer a school; it is a pathetic 
tool of the propagandists. When the war is over, it will be crippled 
by decimated budgets in an economic crisis compared to which the 
present collapse will seem like a Roman holiday. It will be called 
upon to salvage the wrecks of wartime horrors. Starved, emaciated 
children, who need food before they can be given schoolbooks, will 
be the pupils of the post-war school. And, as for academic freedom, 
without which the school has no claim to self-respect, the Fascism 
which created the war and which will utilize the war frenzy to re- 
main in power will destroy the last vestige of a disinterested pur- 
suit of knowledge. 

Both from the standpoint of its inherent function, then, and from 
the standpoint of self-preservation, the school must fight war now, 
with all its resources. War destroys health, sanity, and that sense of 
brotherhood among human beings which is essential to an enlight- 
ened society. The school has an enormous stake in the preservation 
of peace, and it must throw its magnificent strength into the battle 
against war if it values its own existence. It must help to stave off 
the war menace long enough to make the outlines of a just society 
possible—a society in which war is not needed to keep a crumbling 
economic system alive. 
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First on our program, therefore, is the development of the idea 
that a good citizen demands peace of his government, just as he de- 
mands that his government promote the health of the community, 
that it promote education, that it stamp out crime. To accomplish 
that aim, the school must cease portraying war as glorious, as a great 
adventure. War must not only be exposed as an enemy of society, as 
a horrible imposition upon its citizens, but as a dull, uninteresting, 
gruesome interference with the happiness and the ambitions of 
youth. The grand habiliments of war must become the symbols of 
national tragedy. 

Second, the youth must have all the facts about war. Youth must 
know that the propagandists, the industrialists, the financiers, and 
the politicians who make war are glad to stay out of it themselves 
and reap the profits of the war business at home. The facts brought 
out by the Nye committee relative to the enormous profits of the 
munitions-makers must be in the possession of youth. Our pupils 
must know that our own War Department sends out battleships as 
floating displays for shipbuilders who want to sell the instruments of 
death to our potential enemies. Our pupils must know that when 
they are called upon to kill and to be killed, their bellies may be 
pierced with shrapnel that has American trade-marks stamped upon 
it. 

Third, youth must have the opportunity to discover the relation 
between our competitive system, with its struggle for foreign markets 
and its far-flung financial intrigues, and mass slaughter in war. Why 
should our schools continue to be hermetically sealed against the in- 
formation which all intelligent adults possess about the economic 
backgrounds of modern warfare? A peace program must involve the 
cessation of propaganda for special interests, and it must insist upon 
the free traffic of ideas and the dissemination of information about 
the most crucial issue of modern times—the development of armed 
capitalism and its inevitable culmination in war. 

Fourth, the youth must be taught that war cannot be conquered 
by pacific intentions. War can be conquered only by militant fight- 
ing against war; by mass protest against war; by making the coun- 
try as unsafe for war-makers as it is for individual murderers. If the 
school is to be, in fact as well as in theory, a citadel of civilization, it 
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must become a training-ground for the recruits in the war against 
war. 

Fifth, the youth must be made proof against war propaganda by 
means of intelligent analysis of that propaganda. They must be 
trained to detect propaganda and to discover the relation between 
the sources of information and the self-interest of those in control of 
the sources. 

Sixth, the school must endeavor to cultivate in youth a passionate 
devotion to the anti-war movement. It is a significant failing of the 
average graduate of the American high school that he is lacking in 
some strong social purpose more far-reaching than his own immedi- 
ate future. Perhaps the cause lies in the disappearance of the power- 
ful motives of an earlier period of individualism, and the absence of a 
strong social drive in the modern environment. In our period of 
transition, social motivation is in stalemate. The great danger is 
that, in the absence of any other strong social appeal, the youth will 
respond to the demagoguery of the rising Fascist movement. 

The apathetic, purposeless existence of the youth of today is 
neither normal nor wholesome. Man’s best powers come to expres- 
sion when they are called forth by some great cause to which he will 
give himself. The neurotic, self-commiserating, ineffectual person 
suffers from excessive preoccupation with himself as an individual, 
and needs to throw himself into a task or movement which looks to 
the emancipation of the larger group—emancipation from ignorance 
or suffering or oppression. No more compelling or satisfying cause 
demands the unselfish surrender of youth today than this war upon 
the exploiters and the war-makers. 

That, in brief, is our program for peace education. ‘The question 
as to whether these objectives belong to English or the social studies 
or some other department is not important. The answer is that they 
belong to all departments. The peculiar contribution of English will 
be the clarification of the pupils’ thinking about the issues precipi- 
tated by the war menace and the cultivation, through the reading 
and expressional activities, of the emotional attitudes essential to 
effective resistance against the growing power of Fascists and war- 
makers. 

In such a program all the devices of the war-makers in arousing 
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the warlike emotions of the people must be anticipated. We should 
follow the practice of the physicians, who, in order to immunize the 
patient against a certain disease, inoculate him with a serum that 
will induce a mild form of that disease. We must be prepared to em- 
ploy the various forms of propaganda used by the war-makers in 
order to expose vicious fallacies underlying them. We must so or- 
ganize the instruction that the learner will discover of his own accord 
the varieties of deception practiced upon the public. We must en- 
courage attendance upon jingoistic movies and newsreels in order 
that we may expose them in the photoplay-appreciation hour. In 
short, we must get pupils to impose upon themselves the discipline 
of original thinking on the specific questions raised by the war issue. 

Most important of all, an effective program of peace education 
must carry with it a positive solution for the war evil. Such a solu- 
tion must go beyond the conventional propaganda of the women’s 
clubs and such organizations as World Peace Ways and the Institute 
of International Education, laudable as their work has been. It 
must include a vision of the kind of society which does not need war 
to maintain itself. It must set up the goal of a world federation of co- 
operative commonwealths in which the masses of the people have 
been liberated from the combination of industrialists and bankers 
who make war and who make the people like it. For in an acquisi- 
tive society like our own, war is necessary and profitable, and not all 
the noble and hopeful efforts of the pacifists can stop it. 

Bound up with this vision of a new social order must be a keen 
realization of the perils of Fascism. The frenzied nationalism and 
militarism of Fascist states in Europe are closely paralleled by sim- 
ilar movements in our own country. The fact that these movements 
are variously labeled and make their appeal to sentiments intelligi- 
ble to the American masses makes them the more insidious and 
dangerous. The peace program of the schools will be worth the 
effort only if it becomes a part of the larger program of instruction 
concerning the techniques of achieving economic and political de- 
mocracy. 

Peace education is a problem of educational engineering. It can- 
not become an actuality if it remains a vague, general objective. It 
must become embodied in a concrete curriculum in which the whole 
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school shares. It must become a campaign co-operatively managed 
by faculty and students. 

Before we can expect the inauguration of a genuine peace pro- 
gram in the schools, it will be necessary to educate the body of Amer- 
ican teachers in the science of maintaining peace. To that end such 
organizations as the National Council of Teachers of English should 
launch a campaign of enlightenment through the passage of resolu- 
tions and the widespread distribution of literature among all teach- 
ers of English. It should make a systematic study of the ways in 
which the teacher of English can assist in the preparation of the 
youth for intelligent participation in the war against war. The issue 
is upon us now. If catastrophe should come upon us in our own life- 
time, it should not be because we were remiss in our responsibility to 
our country or to civilization. 

There will be blood on our hands if we do not speak out. Even 
now the war-makers are plotting against the lives of the young peo- 
ple in whom we are trying to develop the arts and attitudes of civili- 
zation. Seeing this, we cannot keep silence without sharing in their 
dreadful guilt. 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS FOR 
CREATIVE WRITING 
LOU L. LABRANT’ 


Although teachers of English should be an especially discriminat- 
ing group when verbal products are concerned, unfortunately we 
have been as guilty as other educators in devising equivocal phrases 
and vague statements. We have talked about “tool writing,” “‘me- 
chanics of reading,” “creative writing,” and “functional grammar.” 
We have suggested a knowledge as to where grammar ceases to be 
functional and becomes formal, although grammarians have assured 
us that all formal grammar is derived from speech. We have verbal- 
ly separated good usage from grammar, reading skills from reading, 
and implied other such distinctions. ‘‘Creative writing” is probably 


* Read at the Indianapolis convention of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, November 29, 1935. Miss LaBrant is associate professor of the teaching of English 
at the Ohio State University and author of textbooks in this field. 
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another one of these vague inventions of our lips. For in truth every 
new sentence is a creation, a very intricate and remarkable product. 
‘ By the term “creative writing” we are, however, emphasizing the 
: degree to which an individual has contributed his personal feeling 
; or thinking to the sentence or paragraph. This emphasis has been 
necessary because too frequently the school has set up a series of di- 
rections, to this extent limiting what we may think of as the creative 
contribution: the teacher names the topic, determines the length of 
' the paper, and even sometimes assigns the form. For the purposes 
of this paper I shall, perhaps arbitrarily, use the term “creative writ- 
ing” to include only that written composition for which the writer 
has determined his own subject, the form in which he presents it, 
| and the length of the product. 

So defined, creative work may be greatly varied. A boy in my 
class recently read eight books relating to social planning. They 
included Butler’s Erehwon, Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, Chase’s Economy of Abundance. From these and 
the four other volumes he derived a series of questions which he 
believed were before young people of his age. He discussed the books 
and stated his problems. I call his carefully organized product, 
growing for many weeks, creative writing. Another pupil developed 
a one-sentence paragraph, direct, blunt, telling that she believed the 
only immortality possible for us lies in the effects of what we do. 
A girl in the same group wrote a nonsense story about a fat king’s 
struggle for control of his triple chin. These fall, all of them, under 
my classification of creative writing. Neither the time nor the pur- 
pose of this paper permits discussion of procedure in securing such 
writing, but perhaps one suggestion may be included here. The three 
papers mentioned above illustrate how impossible it is for the teacher 
to foresee the writing demands of an individual and how essential 
it is that we look upon our pupils as thinking individuals. The one 
boy needed to formulate his finding, to compare his eight books, 
unless he were to lose their value and sink back into confusion. The 
second child, fearful of her own ideas, had a far different demand 
not for an elaborate comparison, an involved essay, but for a frank, 
uncovered picture of her own position. The third child, who wrote 
the nonsense story, was a keen, careful student, requiring some relief 
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from the political and social tangles she was studying. The foregoing 
is merely one way of saying that by creative writing we mean here 
free writing made so because it cannot exist without freedom. 

Before continuing I should make it clear that in discussing crea- 
tive writing and its basis in child need, I am not suggesting that this 
is the total writing program. There is no necessity for deciding that 
formal, carefully organized papers have no place in the high-school 
student’s writing; but neither is there need to conclude that the 
necessity for writing assigned and limited history papers precludes 
the possibility of creative work. In my own classes both needs are 
recognized. At least half the time spent on writing in our classes at 
the Ohio State University Schools is devoted to preparation of re- 
ports for science, social science, or the non-verbal arts. This writing 
is done under the guidance of the teacher of English, who is assigned 
to a definite science or social science class. I am not, therefore, as- 
suming that all writing problems may be met by a free writing pro- 
gram. Let me, however, proceed with a discussion of certain values 
which do develop from such an activity. 

Creative writing provides an almost universally available outlet for 
creative energy—There was a time in our development when daily 
labor gave far greater satisfactions than it does today. The farm- 
er drove his horse to mark a straight clean furrow; the loaf of fine 
bread, the quilt made from real scraps, the shoe neatly turned, 
the garment fitted and hand sewn offered to the average man or 
woman a series of problems which called for creative effort and pro- 
duced real satisfactions. Today our standardized products deny all 
this. Individual variation has become a fault. The irregular item is 
discarded, sold as part of a bargain lot. Uniform quality is demand- 
ed. How we will eventually solve this matter I do not know; cer- 
tainly not by adding a little crafts work here and there, pleasant 
though that may be. The enormous increase in the production of 
printed material may indicate one device people are beginning to 
utilize. Writing offers a ready outlet, one requiring the simplest ma- 
terials and those readily obtained. This does not mean that the aim 
of creative writing is to develop great writers, or even large numbers 
sufficiently successful to see their product in print. Nor does it mean 
that such activity should be for the more gifted only. For most in- 
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dividuals there is ample opportunity to use good writing of a per- 
sonal nature in letters, notes, papers for clubs and various societies 
interested in education, politics, music or art. The present difficulty 
seems to be that many persons now think and feel much which they 
cannot adequately express. 

I do not find average or dull children less interested in writing 
than the gifted. A slow, retarded boy recently wrote: “I watched 
the clean white wood turn to a black char.” It is a very simple 
statement but effective. “Dexter always sees things like that,’’ re- 
marked another boy. The little remedial class showed admiration. 
Dexter was as pleased as a more gifted child. It is a matter of de- 
gree. A pleasant but rather slow little fellow stayed after class. He 
reminded me I had said certain poets were emphasizing the belief 
that content must dominate form. “Then,” he said, “if I can’t get 
my meter right, I’d better keep my idea anyway?” I answered him 
seriously: ‘You must never sacrifice your idea.’’ The next day he 
handed in a little jingle, poem perhaps, about a game he had played. 
Two lines were very bad but below he had written: “I couldn’t get 
this right, but this had to be said.”’ A girl stopped at my desk this 
week to say that she had no paper to hand in. She had written two 
but they gave her no satisfaction. She would finish a third soon 
and expected to find that better. Frequently when pupils are read- 
ing papers in class I notice that several friends already know the 
content. The writers have exchanged criticism, have not been will- 
ing to wait till class for approval. These illustrations are merely 
to suggest the satisfaction children find in their simple literary 
creations. 

Closely related to the point already made is the fact that free or 
creative writing has a social and a therapeutic value. One of the im- 
portant developments of youth lies in discovering that many of the 
experiences which try us most and which interfere with our relations 
to others are not the unusual fears and hopes of a strange individual, 
but rather the common experience of average people. Perhaps a 
fourth of the papers which come to my desk bear the warning “Do 
not read my name in class.” It usually happens that such a paper 
deals with some experience which the young writer fears is individu- 
al, abnormal, but which class discussion shows to be shared by 
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others. Usually the writer signifies his authorship before the class 
is over. 

A noisy, blustering ninth grade boy wrote a sympathetic descrip- 
tion of an old woman he had recently met. Several pupils expressed 
surprise that John could have written the paper. He replied by say- 
ing he, like the rest, had many sides to his nature. As a result of the 
conversation it became one purpose of that group to write about in- 
terests and ideas they did not discuss frequently. It is no discovery 
of mine that the art form—sonnet, ballad, essay, dialogue—offers a 
protection, an impersonal device if you will, which permits us to 
write what we sometimes hesitate to tell. The following bits, chosen 
from papers brought to my desk, have sometimes opened class con- 
versations. They have been as valuable to the teacher as to pupils: 

I say I want to know what other people think of me, but down in my heart 
I am not quite sure I would like to know. 

The next is revealing: 

Bee was disappointed; high-school was not what she had hoped. Bee found 
no adoring lover; she walked down the same streets with the same boys and 
talked of the same things they had always talked of. 

Many write about death: 

I do not believe in Heaven. I believe that death is eternal rest, conscious 
only of the warming and cooling of the earth. 

Much is clear about this young writer: 

Is there any reason 
For my life? 

I am not beautiful, 
I cannot be great, 

I will not be good. 

The following excerpt is from a conversation between two boys: 

—Yeah, they think we go around with half-cocked ideas all the time. They 
never stop to look into them and see if there’s anything worthwhile in our way 
of thinking. Take Dad, for instance. He and I very rarely really talk about 
each other face to face. When we do, what happens? He walks away in disgust 
usually without even trying to understand what I’m driving at. I sometimes 
think he doesn’t even want to know my side of the matter, whatever it may be. 
And he probably thinks that I’m pig-headed and should pay more attention to 
what he says and what he thinks I should do. Aw, it’s a mess. 

—My Dad’s different in a way. He’s willing to talk to me about almost any 
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thing and seems to consider my opinion as meaning something. But when 
something comes up he acts just like your father—“I’m your father and what I 
say is right.” Maybe they are right, I don’t know. 

—yYeah, they all say that a kid of sixteen thinks he knows it all, and that 
pretty soon he learns he doesn’t. 

—I wonder what we’ll think when we have kids. We'll probably forget we 
were ever younger than thirty. 

—Hard to say. Well, good-night. I had a swell time. See you at school 
Monday. 

—0O.K. Be careful your mother doesn’t smell your breath. 

—Aw, she won’t. S’long! 

Free writing offers an ideal medium for the development of correct 
sentence structure, punctuation, and form——Psychology has thus far 
not answered our questions as to the exact relation of language and 
thought. Investigations thus far have, however, supported the the- 
ory that language is always a part of a larger behavior pattern and is 
dependent upon non-verbal as well as verbal experiences for its basic 
structures. We are also finding that all learning is determined by 
meanings within the individual experience. We understand, there- 
fore, why it is that our drills and exercises in writing have had such 
transitory effect and have failed to carry over to out-of-class writing. 
Creative or free writing establishes a situation in which the child 
himself provides the motivation for correct structure, for clarity, for 
good form. There is a true check on accuracy, the check of real ex- 
perience. That pupils feel this is evident to me from the zeal with 
which they revise. This week I observed a boy who was hunting 
through last year’s files. He explained that he wanted a piece he 
wrote some time ago, but which he had felt to be unsatisfactory in 
one section. The drive to perfect the expression was still strong. 
Pupils in my classes bring back to me papers on which I have made 
no comment. Frequently the question is, “Isn’t this worth working 
over?” I have never had difficulty in persuading a child to correct a 
paper which was really his. 

Sentence structure and vocabulary problems which the teacher 
sets up not only lack real motivation, but cannot really be the prob- 
lem of most pupils. The sentence structure of the term paper built 
upon references from mature, scholarly books cannot represent the 
basic sentence structures of the juvenile thinker. His ideas are usual- 
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ly involved, following neither the form of polished writers nor the 
conventional patterns of the drill book. It is difficult to see why we 
have turned aside from the pupil’s problem of expressing his personal 
feelings and ideas to find suitable material for sentence and para- 
graph structure and punctuation. Sometimes I wonder if it can be 
that we are trying to oversimplify the matter for ourselves. Certain- 
ly I know that on any set of free writing papers I can find a dozen 
punctuation and structure problems not covered adequately by any 
text with which I am familiar. Moreover, these difficulties frequent- 
ly occur in passages which are typical of the individual style of the 
writer. On the other hand I find none of the so-called “minimum es- 
sentials” which will not occur frequently in a year’s free writing. I 
must emphasize our knowledge that language structure grows out of 
an understanding of relationships and that we cannot modify this 
understanding by superimposed patterns. We have spent years 
teaching platitudes about sincerity in composition, sincerity in litera- 
ture, the while we have defeated our teaching by telling children 
what to say and how to say it. Let no one think I am advocating 
shoddy, arty writing; I am merely suggesting sincere writing. 

Creative writing stimulates observation and understanding —Last 
week I noted the effect on a class produced by the papers of a girl 
who writes about her home. She described in one paper the table 
set for dinner, the exactness of the service, the beauty of the total 
design. One pupil remarked that we all look too far away. A boy in 
a remedial class said: ‘‘Tom always seems to see lines. I’m looking 
for them now.” “What do you see?” I asked. “Color,” he replied. 
Both are becoming conscious of new elements in experience. Sen- 
tences like the following are typical: 

One tree was silhouetted against the sky. A delicate pink formed the back- 
ground for its branches. The pink grew brighter and then faded into blue. 

In every small town there are special meeting places for groups of all ages. 
The high school crowd generally has a peanut roaster, popcorn popper, or drug- 


store for its headquarters. 


It was a moon which had just raised her head from over the rose and blue 
horizon to see the sun go down in a glory of red and purple. Therefore it was a 
very large, white moon, round with the imperfect roundness of a tin plate which 
has been too often stepped on. 
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An auto appeared suddenly behind me and transformed the road into bright 
ridges and black valleys. 


We feel so cleverly hidden by foliage, for speeding motorists as they pass 
catch only a teasing, flashing glance of our camp through the trees. 


It’s a lot of fun to ride on a bicycle. Another exciting thing is to get stuck in 
the mud and have to get off and push the bike and get your feet full of mud. 


Her hair hung straight and long in back, but painstaking dips nurtured by 
many bobby-pins were cultivated about a round face. 


Chickens, always hungry and clucking 
Jerking through the holes in the fence. 
The cows mooing in from a long wet night 
In the dark pastures covered with thistle. 
Creative writing also makes the pupil more conscious of values in 
literature—There is much even the beginner has in common with 
the successful writer. Recently in a discussion I heard a speaker warn 
against permitting children to think they really wrote poetry. He 
argued that such false notions prevented the development of taste. 
As well could one argue against letting a child think he was reading 
until he understood Shakespeare and Milton. Our present knowledge 
of the principles of learning should make us increasingly conscious 
of the need for real, meaningful experience in all school procedures. 
The foregoing are the chief reasons I see for a program of creative 
writing. Such a program as here outlined is not easy to direct nor is 
it a thing to be accepted without careful thought. It demands a rec- 
ognition of each pupil as an individual; a belief in the real force of 
creative, active intelligence; a willingness to accept pupil participa- 
tion in the program planning. I have heard many teachers argue 
that, given a free hand, pupils will write very little. I can only say 
that has not been my observation nor my teaching experience. Only 
once or twice have I found a pupil who really seemed to have nothing 
to write. One case was that of a boy who did exquisite wood work; 
he may have needed no other art expression. This is not an appro- 
priate time to discuss methods for undertaking a creative writing 
program. It is my purpose merely to point out certain values in- 
herent in such activity: the development of an outlet for creative 
urges; the provision for expression of problems and drives which, 
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concealed or suppressed, often cause mental conflict; the production 
of writing content which exemplifies individual sentence structure 
and personal writing problems and idiosyncracies; and the growth in 
conscious recognition of the world about. Unpretentious in its be- 
ginnings, such a program may go far. In so far as the quality of the 
product serves the above values, I am content, even though no liter- 
ary gems may be produced. That one result may be the discovery 
or development of talent I believe, although it seems to me inciden- 
tal. But because that may result, and because I have in this paper 
talked most of the average child, I shall conclude by reading a poem 
simple, but so remote from my expectations that never save in a 
free program could I have secured it from a pupil. The boy who 
wrote it spent his summer in Kentucky. When he returned to school 
he wrote: 
MOUNTAIN GIRL 

Clear, etched profile against morning-glory-blue mist. 

Hair a sweet waterfall, intangibly fluffy as sun-brightened clouds, 

Yellow as the inmost hearts of daisies, or as the fragrance of store 

bought smokes, or as fish swimming near the bottom of a pond. 
Voice a smooth harp, a happy-warbling mouth organ. 
Eyes dreams of bubbling lives and unreal depths of joyful meaning. 


So was her mother .. . . twenty years ago. 
In twenty years .... D’Artagnan killed six men... . was wounded 
three times .. . . rose like Alexander... . fell like Lucifer... . and 


rose again (a flourish) like D’Artagnan. 


Twenty years ago.... 

Her lover picked her mountain gooseberries 

Instead of shocking corn. 

A clumsy feather in the winds of fate, 

(The gods cause winds of fate by shouting while discussing the Meaning 
of It All) 

Obese and solid, heavy with the weight of hastily born children, 

Hair the mud-yellow of the baptismal pool after the baptisms... . 

(To cleanse the soul you must soil the water) 

Eyes deadened with the knowledge of her life, brightened only a little 
by the certainty 

Of a dull heaven. 

An ugly thing. 

Something a lover of carnal loveliness 
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Would find an ugly horror; standing beside 

The clear young girl, who may be no more pure 

But yet is beautiful (what else is needed), 

In twenty years....Cleopatra wrecked a nation... . destroyed an 
army ....entwined a couple of Caesars....died in a minute.... 
hair a little grey ... .” 


Let’s not tell them what to write. 





THE DRAMA CLASS AS A MEANS OF 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


MARY ANGELA SWEENEY 


One of the most important objectives in the drama class is the 
development of a sense of responsibility on the part of each member 
of the group. Not everyone in the group can act, but acting is only 
one phase of the work. The director, as early as possible in the 
course, ascertains the aptitudes of the individuals with a view to 
offering opportunities to each one. 

In the course there are several productions—perhaps several of 
these are given with only the class as an audience. The audience 
feels its obligation as critic to appreciate the good and to suggest 
how to correct the errors. If another audience is invited, the group 
is divided so that there are a property committee, a make-up com- 
mittee, one in charge of the lights, a curtain puller, an announcer, 
a prompter, and the cast. Sometimes the class presents a drama- 
tization that its members have evolved. It may be the part of one 
person is small, apparently insignificant. In the course of prepara- 
tion she learns how necessary each part is to the whole, and in the 
varying capacities in which most of the group serve a sincere esprit 
de corps develops. At first self-consciousness impedes success. In 
earnestly working for a successful production this tendency is 
swallowed in unselfish effort to “play the play.” 

On one occasion a production was to be given for a parent-teachers 
benefit. The costume committee had assumed that the girl who was 
to be “the leading man” had sufficient social experience to know that 
dress suit entailed a dress shirt and black socks. Imagine the horror 
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when a short time before the curtain was to ascend “the hero” ap- 
peared in a blue shirt and white socks! A hasty summoning of re- 
sources on the part of the group revealed the fact that “Aunt Mary”’ 
of one member (not the lead or the costume committee) would be 
coming to the building in a short time. The telephone was requisi- 
tioned and Aunt Mary invited to bring big brother’s dress shirt. 
A small piece of black cambric which had been used for drapery was 
diverted to cover the offending white socks. Veritably, there is joy 
in rising to the occasion; in proving necessity the mother of inven- 
tion. Nor is there danger that the one who failed may come to feel 
that “heaven will provide.’’ On the contrary, the group, after the 
first inclination to slay the offender subsides, as the obstacles are 
overcome showed a sense of need for relieving embarrassment, as 
social ignorance, as well as failure to meet the requirements of the 
group, loom ominously large to the high-school girls. Also in this 
production an opportunity was offered to develop sportsmanship. 
The pretty little leading lady lost a few telling speeches when one 
of the cast confused the cues. She thereupon remarked that she 
could cut “his” heart out for spoiling her effect. The director very 
curtly told her that she was a poor sport, that there was nothing to 
be gained by crying over spilt milk. The girl rose to the occasion 
promptly and told her co-actor that she was sorry for what she had 
said, and added something in appreciation of a good point made. 

After this demonstration the director wondered if part of her 
program had failed. Should not there have been a way of forestalling 
such a “flare-up’’? Almost immediately the offender realized that 
she had not been deprived of her lines purposely; that her partner 
had made a slip. To be sure, each actor had been warned of the 
enormity of offense in missing a cue because of its effect on the rest 
of the cast, but it seemed that the cast, as exemplified by the lead, 
had not been prepared to meet such an issue except that the produc- 
tion, so far as the audience knew, did not suffer because the cast rose 
to the occasion. 

The group measures itself by rather severe standards but feels it 
necessary to conceal failures from the public, and anyone in the 
group who by quick thinking and application of ingenuity saves a 
situation receives a generous meed of recognition from her fellows. 
At this school there was a time when each committee had a 
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teacher as its chairman. In time it was found that not all of these 
teachers were interested particularly; that, however interested the 
teachers were, the work entailed additional burdens. The director 
felt that an educational opportunity such as this should be seized 
for the students. True, they are encouraged to consult the teachers, 
or any authority in the field of their enterprise, and the students 
function effectively and joyously. The difficult duties of prompter 
are cheerfully undertaken and painstakingly pursued. The co-opera- 
tion of the art class or classes is enlisted, and as the members in 
some cases are the same individuals, there is an additional urge for 
the success of the undertaking. Then, too, because members of the 
art class are in attendance at the performance, the audience is 
educated to the significance of the set in its relation to the at- 
mosphere necessary to an artistic production. The director recalls 
one occasion when the audience applauded enthusiastically as the 
curtain was drawn revealing a lovely palm tree. That the creators 
of the palm tree contributed no small part of the applause seems 
pardonable pride in their achievement. 

The school has not yet provided that the casting committee for 
the major production be students. The students are invited to be 
present at the “try-outs,’’ but a group of teachers choose the cast. 
Their verdict is indorsed almost unanimously and yet necessarily 
brings disappointment to many. The self-control the girls effect and 
the adjustment they make as they realize that “the acting” is only 
one part of the program is nothing short of heroic. Occasionally a 
blundering mother reveals to the principal of the school how 
broken-hearted her daughter was. How utterly outraged that same 
daughter would be were she to learn of mother’s moans! 

Apropos of mother’s conduct—an excellent student had enrolled 
as a member of the drama class. Never in her career any mark other 
than A or B appeared on her report card. The student had formerly 
been a member of a history class which the teacher of the drama 
class had directed. However, the first month’s work in the drama 
class offered obstacles she found hard to overcome. She could not 
lose herself—self-consciousness enveloped her. Her grade for the first 
month was D. The mother came to school to learn how the teacher 
could have made such an error. The principal sent for the teacher, 
though she had told the mother she believed the teacher had not 
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made a mistake. The teacher explained to the mother the basis for 
her judgment. The mother suggested that her daughter drop the 
course. The principal assured the mother that this would be a grave 
mistake. If at the first obstacle presented in Mary’s career that 
obstacle should be removed by the mother instead of being overcome 
by Mary, a dangerous precedent was being set. The teacher ex- 
plained that the further development of the course would unfold 
much that Mary would enjoy and could contribute to. The princi- 
pal then resorted to a bit of Machiavellian diplomacy in saying 
that if the mother insisted, Mary might drop the course, but the 
reason would have to be a part of her record, and that record would 
accompany her to college. Should Mrs. Green care to have it re- 
corded that Mary dropped the course because her first month’s 
achievement was a D, if measured in terms of a grade? It is not on 
record whether the ethical or the diplomatic reasons prevailed, but 
Mary continued the course and at its conclusion wrote a very ap- 
preciative summary of the course, explaining its value to the high- 
school student. 

In carrying out this time-favored project of producing a play, 
there are chances for contact with the business world. In trying to 
enlist the aid of furniture dealers with a view to borrowing furni- 
ture, they find the merchant unwilling to lend. They hear, with dis- 
may, of other groups to whom such favors have been given, return- 
ing the furniture in such shape that it had to be reupholstered! 
They assure the merchant of their eagerness to care for his property. 
They tell him how huge the school is, what a representative parent- 
teachers organization the school has, and assure him that the pro- 
gram shall proclaim his property generously furnished. If he still 
turns a deaf ear, they learn to acquiesce courteously in his decision. 
If a merchant is prevailed upon to lend, the committee insists on 
care of the borrowed goods and writes a letter to the manager 
thanking him. 

If the production is pretentious enough to call for printed pro- 
grams, there again is opportunity to inverview the printers—to 
learn to measure for print. Then, too, advertising and publicity 
must be looked to. These contacts with adult life prove illuminating. 

Sales campaign in the school is worked out, carried out, checked. 
The students are discriminating in their choice as to which ones 
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shall be delegated to which responsibilities. If the class has some 
members, not already drafted, they are allowed to act as ushers at 
the performance, or maybe as ticket collectors, or as candy sellers, 
and they are pleased in being a necessary part. 

Punctuality, accuracy, and courtesy come to be expected as part 
of the procedure. Certainly there are allied undertakings in adult 
life for which the drama class serves as an “open sesame”’ in paving 
the way. 

Eagerness to serve characterizes the group. It was a matter of 
keen satisfaction to find a girl who had recently been leading lady 
gladly but unostentatiously using a study period to press a dress 
for a member of the cast. The director learned of this accidentally. 
Tirelessly trying effects, as to what available drapes can be adapted 
for the particular set, seems only a natural course of events. 

The dangers offered by these enterprises are that the few capable 
leaders will more than do their parts. Delegating duties is a sacrifice 
some chairmen find difficult. Constant vigilance on the director’s 
part guides these chairmen to an understanding of the success of the 
outcome, depending, to a large degree, on the number enlisted in 
active participation. The enthusiasm of the workers behind the 
scene vies with those before the footlights. The drama class is not 
the only means the school offers that lends itself to character educa- 
tion, but its director believes it a very real means. 





ON HANDLING INTRODUCTIONS 


RUTH E. NORRIS’ 


The activity under discussion presents an attempt to tie up oral 
English with a related phase of work in another department in the 
school, home economics, and as a result of this tie-up to show that 
greater interest resulted and that more lifelike situations were not 
only presented, but handled. 

Heretofore the handling of this phase of social usage, introduc- 
tions, was more or less of a routine matter. The undertaking too 
often savored not a little of just filling another requirement in the 
course of study, or that it was “next” in the textbook. 


* Teacher of English in the Northeast Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A general loosening-up of the class was effected by changing the 
procedure in attacking the problem from a teacher-imposed empha- 
sis to one wherein the pupils were brought to the point of wanting 
to use their own situations in working out a unit. 

Reacquaintance with Barnes’s? advice in this connection helped 
“point up” the undertaking and give proper direction: 

We learn to do, at least we learn economically to do, not by mere doing, but 
by thoughtful, progressive, guided doing. The most natural, the most conven- 
ient and most efficient way of teaching laws and qualities of good conversation 
and of training in the art of conversation is by making conversation an inte- 
gral part, indeed the central part, of the work in English. 


Thinking and discussion were directed in the initial stages by 
such questions as, ‘‘Why do introductions seem necessary to you?” 
‘“‘What purposes do they serve?” “Who makes introductions in your 
home?” (In a class of forty-one Freshmen only seven admitted they 
ever actually introduced people; all but two of that number said 
they felt ill at ease and uncertain in the undertaking.) 

At this point the question was raised, “Since so few of you have 
taken part in introducing people, perhaps it is the job of the grown- 
ups after all, not ours. We’re somewhat crowded for time [patent 
alibi in any current teaching situation] just now and may well con- 
sider going on to something else—that is, if it meets with your 
approval.” 

An almost unanimous voice of protest arose. Thomas, a big, 
husky, raw-boned, awkward lad unfolded himself to a generous six- 
foot reach; his swarthy face crinkled into a broad smile under a mop 
of black, unruly hair as he found speech, “Well, if you’re leavin’ it 
up to us, I'd like to have some help—looks like some of the rest of 
us want help too.” 

Thomas’ response was a surprise; he was one of the class who 
would have been thought least likely to enter in at the outset. He 
returned after school to tell “confidentially” that he was an usher in 
a suburban neighborhood movie; a party was in the offing for the 
help of several movies and he needed help, and ‘‘needed it bad’”’— 
borrowing his way of putting it. 

2 Walter Barnes, The New Democracy in Teaching English, chap. ii, ““The Palace of 
Pedagogy.” 
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Thomas’ initial step was seconded with lusty “‘yeahs” and “let’s 
do.”’ Individuals were permitted to express themselves. The class 
readily resolved itself into an animated discussion period. There was 
no delay in reaching a decision to go into the matter of learning how 
to make and acknowledge introductions with proper social sanction, 
and with ease, emphasis on the latter. 

These questions were then raised by the teacher: 

“What would you like to know about introductions?” 

“In what way do you feel you need help?”’ 

“Do you know anyone who you feel makes introductions with 
ease?” 

Something had struck fire; everyone had something to say the 
next day in answer to the questions. The class secretary listed pu- 
pils’ requests on the board. There were many inquiries as to the 
handling of introductions at parties in homes; girls were eager to 
know the right procedure in presenting late comers to their guests; 
Thomas’ frank expression of needed help drew out many boys into 
wanting to know what part they were going to play in the set-up. 

Some of the girls suggested that the home economics department 
might like to help, since they planned parties in their work. A com- 
mittee presented the problem to the instructor, who welcomed the 
opportunity to co-operate. The home economics department’ agreed 
to deal with all questions pertaining to small parties and group situa- 
tions; the English class was to work out all general information, as 
well as the handling of individual introductions. 

General information in the English class was secured from books 
in various homes, from the library, magazine clippings, and from 
pupils’ mothers. The pooling of findings in the class was a spirited 
and interesting experience for both pupils and teachers. A simple 
organization was soon effected for the purpose of arranging the ma- 
terial to present in connection with the assisting class. A sense of 
fair play was to the fore in many instances when there was a tend- 
ency to overlap and duplicate material that could better be handled 
by the home economics group. There were many occasions when 
there was need to exercise judgment and weigh values. 

Each member of the English class was given an opportunity to 


3 Helen Harper Howell directed all activities from the home economics department 
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make as well as acknowledge an introduction. A chairman was 
selected to represent the English class and to present the general 
problem. The class then selected three members to represent each 
of the fourteen introductions that were worked out by the class. 
One of the three members was to present the problem with brief 
statement of the necessary requirements, the other two were to 
present the actual introduction. This arrangement gave every pupil 
an opportunity to participate one or more times. He participated in 
the situation in which the class thought he did his best work. This 
unit was worked out in five days. The classes then met and shared 
the benefits of the information assembled. 

The chairman of the English class gave a brief, general introduc- 
tion of the entire undertaking as follows: 


We have assembled today to share with one another in learning how to do 
better those little acts of courtesy we are called upon to perform daily; in other 
words, we are attempting to develop a feeling of ease, poise, and naturalness of 
manner when meeting persons, in welcoming guests into our homes, in intro- 
ducing one person to another, and when acting as host or hostess, or as a guest 
at a social gathering. 

Have you ever been present where you fairly envied your host or hostess 
the gracious manner in which he or she welcomed guests, made them feel at 
ease from the very start, and everyone seemed to feel at home? 

Perhaps there are times when you have been the host or hostess, when it 
became your duty to introduce your guests to one another if they had not met 
before. When the time came for the introductions, do you recall that you felt as 
if you just knew you were going to blunder through it, and you wished you 
could slip out to some dark corner? Well, that isn’t the way to feel about it, 
because, after all, it isn’t difficult to develop a simple, gracious manner that is 
pleasing. So, if we learn correctly when we are young the little niceties of social 
usage and practice them, there is little need for us to feel ill at ease. 

The chairman then gave simple rules worked out by the class. 
Any class can work out from their readings regulations which will 
govern the problems they are going to handle. 

After all introductions had been made by both classes and ques- 
tions were invited, it was surprising to see the readiness with which 
groups were organized to illustrate the introduction of one’s Scout 
master and a boy’s father, a Sunday-school teacher and a mother, 
as well as a girl’s grandmother to the grandmother of a chum. 
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OUTCOMES 

That the activity just related met a felt need is strongly attested 
by the pupils’ expression of satisfaction following the participation. 
Classes were socialized through problems arising from the pupils 
themselves and were solved by participating in activities worked 
out by them. 

Every class member was a participant in one or more activity. 

Standards were worked out and refined as the undertaking took 
form. 

Pupil appraisal was used in every situation; it quickened a 
consciousness which made for whole-hearted participation. Being 
under fire of members of the class made each pupil strive to win 
class approval. 

Retiring pupils were brought out through having a part in which 
there was expression. 

Expressions of approval came from homes that had co-operated 
in the class activity. 

The writer is of the belief that the report of this activity is just 
another illustration in a small way of new life and emphasis that 
may be secured by joining forces with another department in at- 
tempting to solve problems which arise out of pupils’ needs. 

Revamping one’s procedures in class activities is worth the effort. 
It constitutes itself into an additional attempt in making English a 
living force in the lives of the pupils. In the words of the chairman 
who opened the meeting, it is that sharing with one another “‘in learn- 
ing how to do better those little acts of courtesy we are called upon 
to perform daily.” 
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MEANINGFUL COMMUNICATION 


The following is a development of a unit of work in composition and 
oral English. 


AREAS OF INTEREST 


I. Presentation of the general theme. 
A. The instructor, through a good sales talk, presents the general topic, 


“What Are My Major Interests?” 


I. 


I. 


Ww 


Each student shall work for himself on the ‘theme problem, or 
problems” which interest him most. 


. Each student understands that there will be class discussion of the 


different theme problems; and each student will be asked, as an oral 
assignment, to give a thoughtful discussion of his problem. 


. Also, he will write a theme on his problem, following an outline he 


works out alone, or with the teacher and, perhaps, class help. 


II. Presentation of theme problems. 
A. Class discussion of a number and vaiziety of interests. 


Under this main topic there is an opportunity for any student to 
suggest and “carry out” his own theme problem, if the class does 
not suggest a topic he is interested in. 


. Start a class discussion of individual student interests. 


a) What interests will lead to vocations? 

b) What preparation is necessary for these vocations? 

c) Is home-making a vocation? 

d) Is “politics” a vocation? 

e) Have you any idea of what vocation you wish to follow? If so, 
what preparation are you making for it? 


f) Can your interests be followed as hobbies? 
. Have a student put on the blackboard a list of all the interests as 


they are suggested. By class discussion develop these interests into 
their broadest conception. 


. A list of interests that may be suggested (many of these must be di- 


vided into various subheadings) : 


Agriculture Boats 
Art—commercial, advertising, de- Business 
signing, architecture Clothing 
Aviation Electricity 
Auto mechanics Engineering 


Beauty operators Geology 
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Homemaking—cooking, sewing Radio 

Law Sports 

Medicine Stamps 
Movies Travel 
Photography 


III. Development of theme problems. 
A. Methods. 


Vocabulary: It is desirable for the student to keep a list of new 
words as he adds them to his vocabulary through study on his 
project. 


. The selection by each member of the class of a theme problem and an 


appropriate title. 


. The study of source material by the students. 


a) A bibliography must be provided for each composition project, 
first, suggested by the teacher; second, added to by the student. 

b) The teacher has brought from the library material for some of the 
projects as: books, magazines, pictures, etc. A classroom library 
managed by a competent student is essential. 

A discussion of the ideas belonging to each topic chosen, and the 

making of an outline—aided by class discussion whenever possible. 

Help the student to carefully think his way through his problem. 


. Time is now given for the students to read and get as much informa- 


tion as possible on their problems. 


. Class discussions and oral reports are given whenever a problem 


needs to be discussed or a student wishes to give an oral report on 
his problem. 


. Tentative writing of the theme in any form of composition that the 


student desires to use, as: story, description, exposition, letter- 
writing, biography, autobiography, etc. The student may desire 
to illustrate his theme. 


. Correction and suggestions of each theme by the teacher and pupil 


together while the rest of the class are writing. The fewer themes 
better done should be the goal to strive for. See that the student has 
thought carefully and correlated his ideas. 


. Study and drill by individuals or the entire class, as the need for such 


drill is revealed in actual written and oral expression, on grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, sentence structure, paragraphing, etc. (To 
see the need for correction is the first step in desiring to make cor- 
rection.) 


IV. Conclusion. 
Correction and presentation of the theme, and, if the class wishes, a book 
made of all their themes for this project. 


EsTHER Hess CLOSE 


CHAFFEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
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THEODORE LIBRARY 


Mary Ellen closed her book with a beatific smile. 

“Oh, Miss Bannock, reading that book was just like having a clear cool 
drink of water when I’m thirsty. I wish I had lots of money so that I 
could buy some books like it.” 

And that is what started things going. Miss Bannock was a young 
teacher just being initiated into the intriguing meshes of an integrated 
program of an experimental school. It had worried her at first. This inte- 
gration seemed to threaten a complete upheaval of all the usual procedures 
in this beloved secondary school where she had been teaching English for 
the last three years. Apparently the new idea sprang up overnight. Ever 
since that time the staff had been working feverishly on a program the 
newness of which was soon to displace the old. She was bewildered by the 
suddenness of the change. She brought all her ingenuity into play to help 
make the language-arts program, her new field, a success. Sometimes she 
lay awake at night trying to think of language arts in terms of child 
growth. 

When Mary Ellen innocently compared her reading of the Talisman 
with a refreshing drink of cool water and wished she could buy more books 
of her own, Miss Bannock, clever and active teacher that she was, cap- 
tured the idea instantly. Here was teaching in terms of child growth 
playing right into her hands in broad daylight. There was no need to lie 
awake at night waiting for ideas that never came. The clever teacher 
will let child-thinking enter into the situation. 

Wide-eyed, she gazed at Mary Ellen and then nonchalantly remarked, 
hiding her new-found enthusiasm as best she could, “Why don’t you?” 

“Why don’t I do what, Miss Bannock?” Mary Ellen demanded in- 
stantly. 

“Oh, do you think we could? Do you think we could, Miss Bannock?” 
The slight tenth-grade girl gazed earnestly at her teacher. A bright con- 
tagious light played in her eyes. 

“Ah, but we haven’t got no money,” came a decided male voice from 
the back of the room. 

“There he goes again, Miss Bannock. Theodore never opens his face 
without saying, ‘haven’t got no.’ ”’ Janice De Wald shook her short yel- 
low curls indignantly. 

“Can’t you make use of Theodore’s slogan, ‘haven’t got no’?”’ Miss 
Bannock was working cautiously now. 

There was complete silence—shocked silence. Here and there a super- 
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cilious eyebrow rose discreetly. Here was their teacher asking them to 
make use of Theodore’s poor English. 

Miss Bannock eyed the class steadily and, although her heart had al- 
most stopped beating, she smiled casually. 

Then Aaron Goldstein’s eyes brightened. He had an idea. Miss Ban- 
nock saw it coming. 

“Me, Miss Bannock” (Aaron was standing now); ‘Me, I know what 
you mean. Theodore said the right thing though the wrong way. He 
said that we do have money.”’ 

“But we don’t have money, 
shouted. 

Miss Bannock seized the opportunity, turned the class into a “‘chatter 
club,” appointed Mary Ellen as chairman, and the round table was on. 

The debate waxed fast and furiously. Theodore, with the minority, 
held his own until Mary Ellen remarked naviely, with just the right em- 
phasis, ‘We don’t always have to have tangible things to be wealthy. 
Any real man could see that this class has potential wealth.’ She smiled 
sweetly at Theodore as she finished her statement. 

Theodore sat down suddenly. From where she sat at the back of the 
room, Miss Bannock saw the red creep slowly up behind Theodore’s ears. 
Theodore was trapped. He had no idea what clever Mary Ellen meant. 
‘“‘He knows when he is beaten,’’ Miss Bannock thought as she waited for 
his response. Nor was she mistaken. 

“You win, Mary Ellen.” Slowly Theodore gave way to a woman-child’s 
barrage of words. “But—but,” he hesitated. 

Again Miss Bannock came to the rescue. Leaning forward, she said 
audibly enough for Theodore to hear, ‘‘You raised money last month for 


9 


three of the practical minded almost 


the boys’ banquet. How did you do it?” 

A broad grin broke over Theodore’s freckled features. He looked Mary 
Ellen squarely in the eye. ‘“We haven’t got no money now, but last month 
we didn’t have no money either, but we put on a big banquet and paid for 
it too. If we can make money for banquets, we can make it for books.” 

Mary Ellen smiled sweetly at him again, and then, ‘‘Miss Bannock, 
may I appoint Theodore as chairman of the finance committee?” 

Miss Bannock, speechless, nodded assent; and Theodore, with a new- 
found pride in his manner, became master of the situation. 

That is the introduction to the tale of how Classroom 210 acquired the 
name of Theodore Library. There is another long story of how the finances 
grew and of how field trips were planned to investigate books at the col- 
lege library and at the small city library. Then Miss Bannock proposed 
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that the whole class go to Denver to inspect bookshops, to make a list 
of books that they should like to buy, and to buy some books for them- 
selves. Never will any member forget that famous trek to the city. Six 
carloads of thrilled and excited boys and girls went adventuring to buy 
books. Several teachers were asked to go too. Through the help of charm- 
ing and efficient women in the shops, and through the guidance of their 
teachers, the students found it a pleasurable experience—this literary 
shopping tour. 

When the crew returned home, to cap the climax, the principal, a most 
sympathetic and unusual man, told the students that they might put 
their purchases in one of the main display cases in the big hall. Great 
was the excitement, for those cases had always been used for athletic dis- 
plays before. 

It turned out that Classroom 210 became Theodore Library where the 
class-bought books are in constant use, and they are ever like drinks of 
clear cool water to the thirsting boys and girls. On the library bulletin 
board is a poster in the center of which is a photograph of the class. At 
the top is the caption, ‘Books We Shall Buy Next Year.’”’ Below that 
and surrounding the photograph are the names of those books. 

As Miss Bannock left the building on the last day of school, she en- 
countered Theodore in the hall. He hailed her with, “I’ve got a swell 
financial idea, Miss Bannock, on how to make some more money next 
year!” 

“Don’t forget it, Theodore. You will need it if you are going to be re- 
sponsible for the buying of all those books on the list.” 

“Have a swell vacation, Miss Bannock.” 

“And you, Theodore, catch me a ‘swell’ mountain trout, won’t you?” 

“You bet I will,” and he was gone. 

You might be interested to know that the class one day in a flippant 
mood voted that it was illegal for Theodore to say “haven’t got no,” and, 
strange to tell, no one has ever heard him use the expression since. 

ELIZABETH CARNEY 
GREELEY, COLORADO 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR TEACHING LETTER-WRITING 


September again. Another new crop of juniors, with the same old prob- 
lem. In spite of threats, cajolery, and high-pressure sales talks, the junior 
English students persisted in handing in papers which were an insult to 
the teacher. Their habits of untidiness could not be casually disposed of 
by saying that the students acquired slipshod habits in other classes. The 
reason was to be sought in some deeper, underlying cause. It was evident 
that the attitude of the pupils was basically wrong; they did not see the 
relation between the work which they were required to do and life-situa- 
tions. They regarded the assignments made as merely exercises to be 
scrawled hastily on a piece of “‘theme’’ paper and handed in with hopes 
for the best. 

I cast about for some means to create in the pupils’ minds a feeling 
that what they were required to do did have some real meaning and value 
for them. It seemed that, if the idea of some record in permanent form 
could be kept before them during the unit of work, they might see 
that they were working definitely toward a worth-while goal. The idea 
of a portfolio of letters suggested itself as a means of setting up some 
definite thing to work on. The portfolio, filled with the various letters, 
would represent the final product of the pupil’s period of effort. 

The usual types of friendly and social letters were assigned, with some 
suggestions as to the content and form appropriate for each type. Stu- 
dents’ letters were read and discussed in the class, most of the criticisms 
coming from the students rather than from the teacher. The teacher’s 
only contribution was an occasional explanation of the reasons for certain 
conventions in correspondence. After the letters had been discussed in 
class, the pupils had plenty of time to revise their letters, to copy them 
carefully on the proper form of stationery, and to arrange them in the 
portfolio. During the unit of work a display was arranged in English 
classroom of the various types of note paper and social correspondence 
forms. These were obtained from a paper company of established reputa- 
tion, advertising in a magazine which is regarded as an arbiter of good 
taste. The pupils, even the boys, showed a lively interest in knowing 
what was right. The completed portfolio contained eight letters and an 
original essay expressing the individual pupil’s opinions on letter writing. 
This essay served to summarize and review the class discussion as well 
as to direct the pupil’s thought toward the analysis of his own writing 
problems. 

No particular requirements or instructions were given for making the 
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portfolio; but the pupils, for the most part, showed greater ingenuity than 
the teacher would have been capable of showing in making attractive 
folios. Outside and inside, there was gratifying evidence of care, and in 
only a few instances a persistence of the old untidy habits. On the whole, 
all groups of pupils showed a definite improvement in the work which 
was handed in. It is believed that this marked improvement was due to 
a change in the pupil’s attitude toward the work which he was required 
to do. All showed pride in their accomplishment, and incidental remarks 
confirmed the belief that the pupils were really beginning to see letter 
writing as a life-problem. 
Jutte M. McINTIRE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


BEOWULF AND THE ANGLO-SAXONS 


. old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago. 
WorpswortH, The Solitary Reaper 


Objective-—The purpose of this unit is to show how standards of hero- 
ism have changed with the centuries by contrasting the exploits of Beo- 
wulf and his contemporaries with the modern achievements of war and 
peace. 

Central theme.—What constitutes a hero or a heroine? 

Suggested activities (for creating initial interest ).— 

I. Reading and discussion of biographies of men and women of modern times 

A. Heroes of peace, such as 
1. Edison, the inventor 
2. Jane Addams, the social worker 
3. Pasteur, Jenner, and Lister, who, like Beowulf against Grendel, 
fought disease 
4. Lindbergh and Amelia Earhart, conquerors of the air 
B. Heroes of war 
1. Book review of Freeman’s life of Robert E. Lee or of some other 
similar book 
2. Generals of the World War, such as Pershing, Haig, Foch, or Petain 
3. Famous Red Cross nurses, such as Florence Nightingale or Edith 
Cavell 
II. Reading of selections from Beowulf for the purpose of comparison with the 
heroes of modern times. (Group discussions of the standards of heroism set 
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up by ancient and modern heroes may be carried on profitably in groups 
of six to ten) 
III. Scrapbooks dealing with ancient and modern heroes, bringing out compari- 
sons and contrasts 
IV. Visual education through the use of slides, motion pictures, etc. 
V. Dramatization of conversations, members of groups reading parts or giving 
them orally 


Culminating activities. 

I. Dramatization of scenes from Beowulf or from some of the other books 
read, having settings and costumes historically correct 

II. Lecture to group by a specialist in this field of English literature, perhaps 
a college professor 

III. Lists of books or of selections from books, compiled by the pupils them- 

selves and recommended as interesting reading on the subject to future 
students 


Student evaluation.— 
I. Reaction of pupils to the unit in terms of whether they liked it or not, with 
reasons 
II. What use can you make in the future of your experience with this unit? 
Does it have any practical value in everyday life? Defend your answer 


This outline is quite flexible. Much is left to the ingenuity of the indi- 
vidual teacher. The unit has proved practical, however, when followed al- 
most in detail. 

SALIBELLE ROYSTER 
Reitz HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


STRANDS AND UNITS! 


In this relay presentation of the Curriculum Report my task is to dis- 
cuss briefly two important components in the organization just presented 
by Mr. Hatfield, viz., the strands and the units. If you have given the re- 
port even a cursory examination, you have no doubt already discovered 
for yourself that the strands really form the chief subdivisions of Parts 
II-V, inclusive. In case, however, you have yet been able to glance at 
only the Table of Contents, the importance of the strands may have been 
temporarily obscured for you by the chapter headings. These apparently 
divide each of the main parts into two traditional divisions, namely, ex- 


* Read at General Session of the Indianapolis Convention, November 30, 1935. 
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periences for the elementary grades and those for grades VII-XII. This 
latter division of the material, however, is apparent, rather than real, and 
occurs in this report merely as a concession to the traditional organization 
of the public schools. The experience strands, may I repeat, are the real 
components of each main part and extend, in general, throughout the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Perhaps I should here define the word “strand.” As used throughout 
the curriculum report, a strand is a chain or series of experience units, all 
of which resemble each other so closely that they should be grouped in the 
same category. 

As you have probably noted, there are from three to six or eight strands 
listed under each of the main parts, i.e., Parts II-V. These strands were 
evolved by analyzing into their component parts the general phases of 
English training, such as reading, literature, creative expression, and com- 
munication. The bases for such analysis were similar, though not identi- 
cal, as you may see from the captions of the various strands. For example, 
in the case of “‘Literature’’ the captions indicate, in general, the types of 
experiences which may be gained through literature. Similarly, the strands 
in “Reading” were developed on the basis of the purposes of various read- 
ing experiences. In the case of ‘Creative Expression” the experience 
units forming the strands were grouped according to the mental process 
which stimulated the expression, viz., observation, imagination, or reflec- 
tion. Lastly, the strands of “Communication,” oral and written, cor- 
respond rather closely to the well-known “‘functional centers” of expression. 

Each of the strands just described consists of six or more experience 
units. Perhaps I should pause here for another definition. The word unit ] 
designates throughout the report a set or series of experiences. Let me em- 
phasize the word experiences. The term “unit” never in this report refers 
merely to skills or subject-matter units. To continue with the definition, 
the experiences within a single unit are practically identical in nature and 
they should be so organized and so guided as to enable children to meet 
satisfactorily other similar experiences. A unit will usually require 5-15 t 
days. May I stress the fact, however, that these lessons need not be con- 
secutive. You may find in some cases that they will be more effective if 
you scatter them over a period of a month or two, or even throughout a 
whole semester. 

These experience units, you will note, are not designated in this report 
by titles, as are the strands, but solely by the primary objective of each 
unit. To illustrate: Instead of some such title as “Independent Word 
Recognition” for Unit 7 on page gr, one finds the following Primary Ob- 
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jective: To acquire a means of getting words for one’s self. Following 
each primary, or social, objective is a statement of a series of essential 
secondary, or enabling, objectives or techniques. These objectives were 
evolved by analyzing each experience as thoroughly as possible and then 
listing in appropriate order the essential characteristics of such experi- 
ences. Please note that, in addition to these objectives, typical activities 
are also usually listed or, at least, suggested. 

As you can readily understand, space was too limited in the Curriculum 
Report to permit the expansion of individual units. As has just been said, 
their description is generaly limited to a statement of their objectives and 
activities. Perhaps I should add here also that, in order to save space, ob- 
jectives are stated but once within a given strand, although they are ex- 
pected to be cumulative. In Appendix B, however, you will find illus- 
trative units which give, in the usual tabular form, detailed suggestions 
concerning the activities and materials suitable to the teaching of the 
unit. With such is a statement of the differentiation possible in order to 
meet individual differences within a class. 

The experience units composing each strand have been arranged as a 
series, or scale, according to the intellectual and social maturity required 
by each experience. Though the increasing difficulty of successive units 
is thus recognized, there has been no attempt to allocate them to particu- 
lar grades. 

This present more flexible arrangement will permit an individual or a 
class to progress at its own rate, a plan in keeping with modern theories of 
education. It has been recommended that a teacher should usually guide 
her class through one or more units from every strand during a single 
school year. This statement is not to be interpreted too literally, however. 
Some classes may profit more by a repetition of the units of the previous 
year. On the other hand, certain strong classes may make such rapid 
progress that they will complete even the optional units included in some 
strands. In fact, even the general division into elementary- and second- 
ary-school experiences should not be respected in the case of particularly 
strong elementary children or of especially slow secondary groups. 

Regardless, however, of how few or how many units may be embraced 
by your year’s work, provision should be made for including units from 
the different strands. Only when at least one unit from every strand is in- 
cluded, can you hope to secure an all-round development in your pupils. 

Probably you can most readily get a clear idea of what a typical year’s 
work for your class may be, by studying the tables in Appendix A. Please 
note that in the tables on pages 293 ff. hard and fast limits are not given 
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concerning the number of units or the grade placement of such. Please 
note also that such a presentation of a year’s schedule completely obscures 
the frequent integration actually existing between certain units, as indi- 
cated by the cross-references in the text. 

In the brief time remaining I can but mention two other matters of im- 
portance. The first point has to do with two types of special units in- 
cluded in chapter v, dealing with “Literature Experiences, Grades 
7-12.’ Certain of these special units, such as “Getting Acquainted with 
a Literary Type,” “. .. . with an Author,” and “. .. . with the Literature 
of a Period,” depart from the organization of the rest of the chapter. These 
special units are included in order to prevent too sharp a break between 
the work of the secondary schools and that of the colleges. | 

Also included in chapter v you will find strands of photoplay and radio , 
units, relatively new activities in a public-school curriculum. 

The last point to which I would call your attention is the list of desir- 
able techniques presented at the end of the various strands. You will find 
these summaries, I believe, both convenient and valuable in your use of 
this Report. 

Mary C, PAvVEY 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MuNcIE, INDIANA 










































COMMENTS ON 
THE CURRICULUM REPORT" 


DiscussiON OF “AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH”’ 
R. L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 

Mr. Lyman pointed out that the section on instrumental grammar is dis- 
tinctly in line with “the demand for a reduction” of the amount covered. The 
committee seems to have made a careful study of investigations which throw 
light on appropriate omissions. The difficulty, however, of course-of-study 
makers will be very great. How can they systematize their work in grammar 
units; how can they adapt the section on instrumental grammar to adopted 
textbooks? 


DISCUSSION OF “AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH” 


DORA V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


It is a pleasure to be the first to have opportunity to thank Mr. Hatfield and 
the members of his committee scattered throughout this audience for the vision 
and labor which they have brought to the all but impossible task of laying out 
for us a program in English from the kindergarten to the university. 

There can be little doubt that, regardless of differences of opinion concerning 
individual sections of the course, the report will exercise a powerful influence for 
good, pointing, as it does, the direction of future progress. In the first place, it 
focuses our attention on /ife and aims to clarify our thinking concerning the 
actual life-needs and life-situations, for which our pupils must be prepared. It 
puts first things first in emphasizing the social purposes of language, and it chal- 
lenges those of us who are to put the program into operation to develop within 
our school rooms the kind of enriched environment which will give meaning to 
such activities. If we do not, we shall be in danger of substituting for earlier 
artificial units in narration, description, exposition, and argument, a new set of 
artificialities in two weeks of conversation or two of discussion. 

In the second place, the emphasis upon communication and the evaluation 


* Convention summaries, continued from the March issue. 

In the report of the Indianapolis Convention, published in the February English 
Journal, the discussion on articulation was credited to Mary N. Eaton, of Wadleigh 
High School, New York City. This should have read ““Mary N. Eaton, South High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan.” 
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of expression in terms of its effect upon the listener subordinates after the man- 
ner of life itself the mechanics of speaking and writing to the social effectiveness 
of the message. There is one thing upon which we can all agree—the paramount 
necessity of teaching grammar and mechanics both in use and for use. As to how 
it is to be done, we obviously differ in our opinions. Already the divorce of 
grammar from usage has drawn fire because it is as unsupported by scientific 
evidence as the opposite extreme. Already, also, the saddling of variety and 
power in expression with a load of grammar such as would force many of us back 
to technical elements we have long since abandoned has met with similar opposi- 
tion because even less substantiated by research than the assumptions concern- 
ing grammar and usage. The important thing is, however, that we unite in 
support of the general principle for which we all stand—that grammar and 
mechanics are to be taught as instruments for the improvement of expression and 
that the only legitimate test of our teaching is their actual functioning in use. 

Whether or not we agree with its fundamental thesis that creative work is for 
all, not alone for the few, we must recognize in the section on creative expression 
a notable contribution raising the whole movement above the plane of mere 
exercises in the writing of verse forms into the realm of the quickening of obser- 
vation, the deepening of experience, and the stimulating of imagination and 
freshness of expression. 

The course in literature shows clearly, it seems to me, less agreement upon 
an all-embracing philosophy than that in expression. With the principles enun- 
ciated we are probably in accord. The relationship of these to the method of 
organization and the specific strands suggested we may not so clearly under- 
stand. The emphasis upon breadth of interest and sincerity of enjoyment, and 
the insistence upon experiences in literature meaningful to the pupil at each 
stage of his development under adequate teacher guidance, necessarily gives to 
chronology and literary technique as such a more subordinate place than 
hitherto accorded to them. The breadth of suggestion throughout the literature 
units is good for everybody. The details of content and organization will doubt- 
lessly be developed as experience dictates and in the light of the goals to be 
achieved. I was somewhat disturbed to be asked by a teacher recently whether I 
didn’t feel that the broadened program would be good for the weak pupils. It 
will be equally good for the superior pupils. 

Finally, I believe that the biggest contribution which An Experience Curric- 
ulum in English will make to our profession lies in its inevitable stimulus to all 
of us to clarify our own thinking and to strengthen, wherever possible by actual 
research, our own honest convictions. I once taught for a year in London a 
course in which the entire nine-months’ program in literature included only the 
first two books of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, the first twenty-eight essays of Sir 
Francis Bacon, and Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, presented with meticulous atten- 
tion to etymology and technical detail. After that I found myself for a year in 
the seventh-grade classroom of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, than 
which nothing could be farther removed from my English experience. As a 
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result of both, I was forced to decide for myself the platform of English teaching 
upon which I intended to stand. If An Experience Curriculum in English does 
for us nothing more than that, it will be abundantly worth the effort it has cost. 


DISCUSSION OF AN ‘‘EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH” 


ALLAN ABBOTT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

The new Experience Curriculum in English strikes me as a very forward-look- 
ing document, a real and important contribution to educational literature. Mr. 
Hatfield speaks with too much modesty of the work of so large a number of con- 
tributors; equally evident is the judgment and skill with which he unified its 
many parts and gave them cumulative meaning. 

The book is written in a clear, straightforward style, free from pedagogical 
terminology and ballyhoo. Its meaning not only comes through clearly but 
commends itself to reason. Everything that goes by the inclusive name of 
English is tested by the criterion of ‘experience,’ or reality; nothing is defended 
on the ground of tradition or formal requirement, but must stand the test of 
actual usefulness or real delight. Yet, within this definition, the curriculum is 
broad and varied, not limited by the narrow frame of current social problems, 
but including also the other varied appeals of the subject. Particularly good are 
the opening pages and the section on “Creative Expression.” 

Perhaps it might better be called “The,” rather than “An,” Experience 
Curriculum, The Preface makes abundantly clear that it is a pattern according 
to which local schools will cut their own curricula; but some people don’t read 
prefaces, and might be misled. 

The two questions I have to raise are matters of emphasis in certain details, 
and in no wise detract from the value of the book. I am wondering about the 
“strands” which are used as the organizing center of the course. The idea is both 
ingenious and sound in the hands of intelligent administrators. I hope that with 
the mechanical sort of supervisor these strands will not prove just one more kind 
of harness, to restrict, rather than to liberate, the teacher. In the discussion of 
literature, much stress is wisely put on enjoyment of many sorts—enjoying 
humor, fantasy, poetic imagery, character change. I do not find much about the 
type of literature that Amy Lowell called “Sword Blades.” I am willing to go 
the whole way with the social-problems people when dealing with the literature, 
increasingly important in modern times, that has a cutting edge; and I should 
want students to realize just what that edge was sharpened against. I want 
them to see in the movies not only A Midsummer Night’s Dream and One Night of 
Love, but also Peasants and The New Gulliver; to read not only Miss Millay’s 
poems but also Day Lewis’ Magnetic Mountain. And I not only want them to 
enjoy these passively for their aesthetic quality; I want them to be stirred by 
the social issues involved. 

All in all, the new Curriculum is a stimulating document, penetrating with 
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new life and vigor all aspects of English-teaching. If its implications are rightly 
grasped, it should have a profound influence in the improvement of teaching for 
a long time to come. 


DISCUSSION OF AN “EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH” 
CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 

There are so many good things to be said about the new Experience Curricu- 
lum in English that one hesitates to point out that it is not a final piece of work, 
although the report itself emphasizes that it lays no claim to having solved all 
the problems of the English curriculum. 

A number of suggestions for future work in this field are therefore not out 
of order. In the first place, a curriculum should combine the characteristics of 
the Experience Curriculum and the College Report, since in the former there is 
too large an emphasis upon behavior, and in the latter too much emphasis upon 
subject matter. 

It should be remembered that the Experience Curriculum is addressed only 
to the top 5 per cent of English teachers, whom it will stir into better thinking 
about the full possibilities of school English and of all aims and procedures in 
instruction. Since only the best teachers are dependably successful with thor- 
oughgoing activity programs, there is danger that the rank and file will follow 
the new report slavishly and therefore disastrously. For most teachers, organ- 
ized subject matter, textbooks, and a formal inculcating of facts are, even if 
unproductive, at least safer than the unrestrained license to do as one pleases 
with an experience program under inadequate control. Moreover, the Experi- 
ence Curriculum does not contain enough units of work. A supplementary bulle- 
tin should be issued in order that the specific materials may be expanded. It 
may be observed also that the Experience Curriculum cuts loose from organized 
subject matter and from textbooks and therefore calls for greater library facili- 
ties than most schools possess. 

What of the teacher-training problems which the new Curriculum tends to 
raise? One who studies the present-day school situation is perplexed to imagine 
the standards which will be used to determine the qualifications of teachers of 
English. Who, for example, can instruct in “Getting Information by Tele- 
phone,” in “Taking Part in Jocular Conversation,” or in “Conversing during 
Refreshments” better than a politician? Are we not, through curriculums of this 
sort, really helping to make the public schools mere patronage appendages to 
politicians? On the other hand, the new Curriculum places a burden upon 
the teacher in the way of knowledge of subject matter which the old curriculum 
did not impose. We shall see that the Experience Curriculum can proceed no 
faster than teacher-training for it. 

















EDITORIAL 


A recently published workbook in language contains a full-page 
advertisement tucked away in a section dealing with the principles 
of effective writing. The advertisement extols the 


Propaganda a 
in the services of a leading telephone utility which enjoys 
Schools an undisputed monopoly in this field of communica- 


tion. Inasmuch as the writing of advertisements is an accomplish- 
ment which superior college graduates without special training do 
not possess, the pretext for including it as a model for high-school 
pupils appears particularly thin. 

This propaganda in behalf of a private utility is so obvious that it 
would not be alarming were it not typical of other influences more in- 
sidious. Pressure groups of various kinds constantly besiege the 
school and frequently invade the classrooms with viewpoints inimi- 
cal to the public welfare. 

The problem is the more difficult because we know that propagan- 
da is not wrong in itself. Agitation in behalf of public education, pub- 
lic health, world-peace, social justice, the improvement of our penal 
system, and the promotion of civil liberties constitutes a public serv- 
ice of the first order. Driving the public mind out of old rutsor fighting 
the encroachments of such new and pressing dangers as Fascism and 
racial prejudice is a high obligation of organized groups of citizens. 

Not suppression but exposition should be the guiding principle of 
American education. If the American school cannot keep its doors 
open to all current opinions it will soon cease to be a school. Propa- 
ganda must be labeled as to source and as to the economic interests 
of the groups disseminating it. Our great peril lies not in propaganda 
but in the surreptitious introduction of propaganda under the guise 
of undisputed truth, and the suppression of contrary opinions. 

The advertisement of the telephone utility was improper in its 
setting, first because it pretended to illustrate good writing, and sec- 
ond because it was not accompanied by argument against private 
monopoly and private ownership of public resources. 


Joun J. DE BoER 







































USAGE COUNSEL 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
Miss Bertha Morris writes from Ladysmith, Wisconsin, for informa- 
tion: 
Will you please advise me whether, in mentioning time of day, it is correct to 
say “twenty minutes of four” or “twenty minutes /o four.” If both ‘“‘of’”’ and 
“to” are correct, is one preferred? 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary (1934) says of this use: “19. Before 
(an hour by the clock); as, quarter of ten. Chiefly Colloquial.” No in- 
stances of usage are given. 

The Oxford English Dictionary Supplement (1933) says: “4.c. U.S. In 
expressing the time: From or before (a specified hour; equals 70 preposi- 
tion. 6. b.” Instances given go back no farther than F. R. Stockton in 
1879, with others from Susan Hale (1890), A. D. McFaul (1892), and F. 
Lynde (1904). The search cannot have been extensive or thorough. 

Horwill’s Dictionary of Modern American Usage (1935) says: “Of is 
used in America in place of the English ¢o, in the sense of before (a par- 
ticular hour).”” Several instances are given, including one from J. H. 
Choate and another from Sinclair Lewis, all recent. 

There is an instance in an ancient story of a dilatory husband whose 
wife asks him what time it is as he comes through the door. He answers, 
“A quarter of twelve.”’ She replies, “I just heard the clock strike three.” 
“Well,” he rejoins in triumph, “‘isn’t three a quarter of twelve?” This 
wouldn’t be any more amusing to an Englishman than some of his jests 
would be to us—it wouldn’t make sense. 

The use of ¢o has no objections urged against it whatever, but it is prob- 
ably not as old as the other. “A quarter of twelve’’ would mean logically 
that a quarter of the hour twelve had elapsed, the of having the old sig- 
nificance retained in off, which is the same word, of distance from, that is, 
a quarter off twelve. 

Of is correct in America, certainly in ordinary cultivated speech, but 
unknown elsewhere; fo is correct in America and everywhere else where 
English is spoken. 

Anticipating inquiry, in telling time when the hour has gone, the words 
“after” and “‘past” are as nearly synonymous as two words can be in 
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English, and are equally in use everywhere. ‘Ten minutes past” and 
“ten minutes after,” “a quarter after,” “half after,” differing in number 
of syllables, may be used with reference to sentence rhythm. 


Miss Deborah Abramson of Chicago makes inquiry: 


One of my teachers pronounces “at all” with a little stop between the words. 
My father says that they should be spoken as if one word. Which is right? 


What has happened is a confusion of the two sounds of the letter “‘t. 
Before a vowel immediately following “‘t” is a plosive, that is, an “‘h”’ is 
to be heard; at the end of a word or before another consonant the “‘t’”’ ends 
abruptly, without breath following; your teacher is using a final abrupt 
sound before a vowel, instead of the regular plosive. It is one of the most 
curious and needless ways of making easy English hard to speak, and I 
had hoped that the practice, introduced about 1918, had been entirely 
foregone. ‘“‘At all” is pronounced exactly like “‘appall,” with the single 
change of a plosive “‘t”’ for a plosive “‘p,”’ except where the two words are 
deliberately separated for emphasis. Your father is right, and your teach- 
er is dating her manner of speech back about twenty years. 

The highest phonetic authority in England and in America coincides in 
this judgment. Henry Sweet and Daniel Jones in the old country always 
spell the phrase as a single word in their phonetic transcriptions; and over 
here Professor John Samuel Kenyon notes in his American Pronunciation 
(1926), in regard to syllabic (not word) division, the following: 


Sometimes the boundary line (between syllables) wavers between the beginning 
and end of a single consonant, as it might in [enem’], where it is hard to hear 
whether an aim or a name is meant; or in [atol’], suggesting either a /all (man) or 
at all. 


Those who need dictionary authority for this will find it in Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary (1934) under the word “proclitic,” thus: 


Grammar. Leaning forward (with reference to accent);—said of words, 
which, having no accent of their own, are, in pronunciation, dependent on, 
and closely attached to, the following word, as the article and monosyllabic 
preposition immediately before a noun. 


The Oxford English Dictionary says in this connection: 
In Greek Grammar, used of a monosyllabic word that is so closely attached 
to the following word as to have no accent of its own; hence, generally, used of a 
word in any language which in pronunciation is attached to the following 
stressed word, as in an ounce’, as soon’, at home’, for nobody, to com’ prehend. 
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Speaking much more broadly of language in general, it must be borne 


in mind, as Henry Sweet says in his article on “Phonetics” in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica (11th ed.): 

The logical division into sentences corresponds to some extent with the 
phonetic division into “breath-groups,” marked off by our inability to 
utter more than a certain number of syllables in succession without pausing to 
take breath. Within each of these breath-groups there is no necessary pause 
between the words, except when we pause for emphasis. 





Miss Charlotte Reynolds of Chicago is curious about the initial /: 

Which is right: ‘‘a hotel” or “an hotel’? And if we say rightly ‘‘a history,” 
is it right to say “‘an historian’”’? 

In the United States we generally say, for example, “We are going to a 
hotel,”’ and speak of “‘a hotelkeeper.’’ In the Oxford English Dictionary 
the word is given both with and without the /,; and the use there is with 
an; Smollett wrote in 1765, ““The expense of living at an hotel is enor- 
mous”; and Ash in his dictionary notes, ‘‘Hostel, an inn, an hotel.” It is 
certainly not incorrect so to pronounce it, but the weight of usage in this 


country is with @ rather than an. 
WALLACE RICE 

































NEWS AND NOTES 


GOOD-WILL DAY MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


The International Relations Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has prepared a bulletin for teachers containing plans 
for the celebration of Good-Will Day (May 18) and suggestions for other 
activities to promote international understanding. The booklet covers 
classroom projects, assembly programs, special-day observances, extra- 
curriculum activities, Red Cross co-operation, and panel discussions, and 
it gives a list of essays, poems, and plays suitable for students’ reading. 
Any who wish a copy of the bulletin should write to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Lllinois, 
inclosing ten cents in stamps or coin. 


LIBRARY FAVORITES 


Several books which no longer appear on best-seller lists are still among 
the most popular books in public libraries, according to the February 
Wilson Bulletins for Librarians. Anthony Adverse, 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs, Skin Deep, and A Woman’s Best Years—books of 1933 and 1934— 
are reported in constant demand at the libraries in twenty-six key-cities. 

The influence of the movies is reflected in the new current popularity in 
libraries of Mutiny on the Bounty and Magnificent Obsession, published in 
1932 and 1929, respectively. 

The effect of censorship is seen in the increased demand in libraries for 
Tobacco Road following the recent banning of the play in several cities. 


NEBRASKA TEACHERS MEET 

In line with the recommendations for teaching English embodied in the 
report of the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, published under the title An Experience Curriculum Commis- 
sion in English, the Nebraska English Council at its annual meeting held 
last fall in Lincoln offered as a novel feature of the program a talk by Miss 
Marie Weesner, personnel secretary of Miller and Paine’s department 
store, on “English and the Business Day.” Another speaker was Miss 
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Mary Crawford, associate professor of English at the State ‘Teachers Col- 
lege, Kearney, Nebraska, who discussed verse-speaking choirs in England 
and on the Continent. Officers elected for the year were Miss Claire Hicks, 
Seward, president; Miss Hazel Hedbloom, York, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
Olive Fulton, Beatrice, director in the National Council. Representing 
the National Council of Teachers of English at the meeting was Miss 
Sarah T. Muir, Nebraska representative of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. 





COLLEGE LIST IN SECOND EDITION 


Good Reading, the reading guide prepared and published by the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on College Reading, of which Professor Atwood H. Town- 
send is chairman, is now in its second, revised edition, of which more than 
ten thousand copies have already been sold. The first edition of twenty 
thousand copies was exhausted shortly after publication. Emphasis is 
upon the permanently significant books, and the majority of the one thou- 
sand books which it lists (with annotations by college students) are avail- 
able in popular editions, most of them at a dollar. The list sells for $0.20 
each, $1.80 per dozen. 





MARK TWAIN SOCIETY CONTEST 
For its Ninth Annual Contest the International Mark Twain Society is 
offering a prize of twenty dollars for the best essay of approximately a 
thousand words on the subject “Authors I Have Met.”’ The essay may 
deal with one or more authors of note the participant has actually known, 
met, or even merely seen. The judges—Stephen Leacock, Josephine John- 
son, and Mrs. Cyril Clemens—will look for freshness of presentation and 
vividness of description. All essays must reach the International Mark 
Twain Society, Webster Groves, Missouri, by June 3, 1936. Inquiries will 
be welcome. 
THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION MEETING 
The New England Association of Teachers of English, meeting at New 
Haven, Connecticut, December 6-7, chose for its general theme, “English 
in the Progressive Education Movement.” Both speakers and audience 
at the various sessions assumed that education needs to be and can be 
improved, and that improvement in the teaching of English is in order. 
Sharing this conviction, conservatives and progressives—those who favor 
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the capital P as well as those content with the small letter—found com- 
mon ground and joined in a series of interesting and animated conferences. 


THE PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE 

The opening session appropriately began with papers indicating the 
general reaction of the elementary school, the secondary school, and the 
college to the progressive education movement, and these three levels were 
represented respectively by Dr. Alice V. Keliher, of New York University; 
Dr. John A. Lester, of the Hill School; and Professor Clyde M. Hill, of 
Yale. 

Dr. Keliher emphasized the importance of vital experiences in the life 
of the child, pointing out that vigor of expression demands vigor of ex- 
perience. Stressing the thought that vitalities should transcend formali- 
ties, she urged teachers to provide for the child happy experiences with 
emotional depth; failure to recognize the réle of feeling in life is to defeat 
creative expression and to rob children of their heritage of joy and culture. 

Dr. Lester called attention to the fact that in the West a fresh and un- 
trammeled approach to curriculum-making comes more easily than in the 
stressed the importance of purposive instruction in basic English in a 
classroom situation unhampered by the weight of mere verbiage. Habit- 
forming drill cannot be dispensed with, but it should be appropriately 
timed and presented in a manner that will produce emotionally satisfying 
results to the learner. He urged teachers of English to read more ex- 
tensively, reaching out to larger areas of experience. Teachers mus tnot 
only applaud the classics but sincerely appreciate them if the excellent 
in our literary heritage is to convey meaning to the present population of 
our schools, 

Speaking for the college, Dr. Hill referred to the many important steps 
recently taken to humanize instruction in English. He indorsed the work 
of institutions which have abolished formal composition courses and in- 
augurated “creative interest groups,” in which the individual is brought 
into immediate contact with the teacher. A purely scientific approach to 
language and literature produces no “‘glow of inward rapture’; it does not 
make for refinement, regeneration, and creative enthusiasm. 


THE DINNER MEETING 

At the dinner meeting, Mr. William Rose Benét discussed the trends in 
contemporary poetry. Mr. Benét feels that overintellectualization in 
poetry has led to obscurity. But he anticipates an early reaction in the 
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direction of clarity. Much to the pleasure of his audience, he concluded 
with readings from his ballads. 

Miss Helen MacAfee, Managing Editor of the Yale Review, raised three 
challenging questions: Is propaganda fatal to fiction as an art? Is experi- 
mentation in fiction a sign of weakness or decline? Is the reading of novels 
an escape from life? Her negative answers were documented by many 
penetrating observations on contemporary literature. 

The concluding speaker—Dr. Claude M. Fuess, of Phillips Academy, 
Andover—reported briefly on the Indianapolis meeting of the National 
Council and brought the good news that Boston will be host to the Coun- 
cil in 1936. He urged his hearers to shun complacency and to make 
significant new contributions to education. 


THE ELEMENTARY SECTION 

Speaking on the subject ““How May the School Foster Creative Ex- 
pression in Language?” Dr. Laura Hooper, director of elementary educa- 
tion, Newton, Massachusetts, asserted that there could be no such thing 
as a “‘class’’ in creative writing, that creative writing cannot be “taught,”’ 
and that growth in creative power comes from the teacher living with 
children and encouraging self-expression whenever opportunity presents. 

Professor Florence Stratemeyer, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, presented the problem of ‘‘English in an Integrated Curriculum,”’ 
favoring organization of school work in larger units around fundamental 
problems of living, with every teacher an English teacher. The pupil is 
the “integrating agent,’’ and the teacher should share with pupils all their 
experiences. 

Miss Alice Dalgliesh, of New York City, gave interesting experiences 
with children’s books and reading, indicating specific ways of enriching 
the child’s reading. 

In the discussion which followed, Professor Thomas H. Robinson, of 
Rhode Island College of Education, expressed the view that creative writ- 
ing should enrich the child’s imaginative experiences and develop power 
over language in expressing these experiences. 

Dr. Herbert E. Fowler, of Teachers College of Connecticut, raised the 
question of preparing “progressive”’ teachers, including ways of bringing 
into the teaching field youth endowed with creative imagination. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Mr. Merrill P. Paine, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, opening the secondary- 
school section meeting, presented a paper, “A Program of Progressive 
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Reading (Grades 7 through 12).”’ Mr. Paine emphasized the need of 
remedial reading in the high school. Early in each course subject teachers 
should assume the responsibility of teaching the reading technique neces- 
sary to success in their particular fields of instruction. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hannum, of Chicago, then proceeded to outline the 
changes in composition teaching that have come to pass since Parker’s 
Progressive Exercises in Composition appeared in 1832. Her evaluation of 
the influence of Carpenter, Baker, Wendell, and Scott on the teaching of 
composition was followed by a survey of contemporary trends, particu- 
larly in the fields of creative expression. 

Mr. Herbert W. Smith, of the Fieldston School, New York, warned his 
audience that progressive education does not rule out systematic instruc- 
tion. He believes, however, that much excellent teaching is not “system- 
atic.”” He stressed particularly the fact that the boy and girl of today 
lives in an impoverished world. Lacking desirable sense impressions and 
taught in a highly artificial environment, pupils repeat verbally accurate 
definitions, employing symbols which have for them no basis in experi- 
ence. Our language is dominantly agricultural: witness the wealth of 
metaphors drawn from the country. The average high-school student 
suffers a deprivation which seriously affects the quantity of material 
that he brings to his writing. 


THE COLLEGE SECTION 
Professor Nettleton explained the new English major at Yale, con- 
sisting of a choice of five courses to be made from nine equivalent courses. 
The novelty of the Yale plan consists in the separating of each three-hour 
course into a main two-hour part and a separable one-hour part, given by 
another professor. The student of any two-hour part has considerable 
choice in selecting the accompanying hour. 

Professor Henry W. Simon explained the experiment now in its fourth 
year at New College, Columbia University, in which a teacher’s training 
course covers five years. It includes summer experience in rural North 
Carolina, and in manual work, and a half-year of European travel and 
study. 

Professor Morse Allen, of Trinity College, showed the present complete 
lack of agreement in American colleges concerning progression of courses 
within departments of English, and advocated an arrangement based 
neither on the student’s class nor on subject matter, but on method of 
presentation. 

Leaders of discussion were Professor Elizabeth Manwaring, Wellesley 
College, and Professor C. H. Conley, Wesleyan University. 
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THE GENERAL MEETING 


Bringing from Ohio the first findings of those engaged in the so-called 
“Fight-Year Experiment,’’ Dr. Paul B. Diederich, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, challenged the effectiveness of current instruction in English. 
He presented statistics indicating the dearth of reading among adults. 
This indifference to books he attributes to the type of literary instruction 
presented in schools dominated by the College Entrance Board. Urging 
the abolition of the conventional testing program in the school, he advised 
his hearers to seek improved methods of evaluation. A record of the sig- 
nificant things that pupils do from day to day is more important than 
traditional test results; a pupil’s reading record carries more meaning 
than his score on a standardized test. 

Professor Robert D. French, of Yale, described the work of the depart- 
ment of history, the arts, and letters at Yale. This department is at- 
tempting to break down the stiffness and the barriers in education, and by 
a sort of ‘‘interdepartmental osmosis” aims to draw upon the resources of 
different fields to meet student needs. To English instructors accustomed 
to teaching in schools where instruction is compartmentalized and subject 
boundaries are rarely crossed, Dr. French’s message carried wholesome 
implications. 

In concluding the general meeting Professor Charles Swain Thomas, of 
Harvard, pointed out that in a well-balanced educational program due 
regard must be given to the individuality of the child, of the teacher, and 
of the community. It is essential that the teacher know the groups he 
serves and that he co-operate more effectively in community activities. 
As an aid to professional growth, the speaker recommended that teachers 
take an active interest in the publications and activities of the New Eng- 
land Association and of the National Council. 

THE LUNCHEON 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll, of Yale, in discussing the opportunities 
that Shakespeare offers the cinema, expressed the conviction that our 
power to visualize is very inferior to that enjoyed by the Elizabethan. 
The movie can go far to make Shakespeare live for the man of today. But 
while artistic achievements in the motion pictures are to be welcomed, we 
need to encourage a living drama—we should not be content to feast on 
the past. The contemporary challenge is to give to our own period a 
suitable poetic expression. The dramatist must recognize the stage condi- 
tions of his time, and dramatic verse must approach contemporary speech. 
Dr. W. D. Howe, of Scribner’s, drawing upon his experiences as an 
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editor, advised his audience to write when they have something worth 
saying, but earnestly requested that they consider the other person when 
they write. 

For the success of the New Haven meeting generous thanks must go to 
the president of the New England Association, Dr. Marion C. Sheridan. 
She and her local committee worked valiantly to guarantee a program that 
was well balanced, scholarly, and professionally challenging. Their efforts 
were applauded by an unusually large and responsive audience. 


RoBERT H. MAHONEY! 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

The following news story appeared in the New York Sun, January 20, 
1930: 

In an effort to interest teachers in peace education, the Teachers Guild has 
prepared a pamphlet containing what it regards as a practical program for peace 
instruction in the schools. A week’s peace lessons for classroom use, expecially 
prepared for junior high schools by a committee of the Teachers Guild Associ- 
ates, has been carried out “with acknowledged success” by P.S. 165, Manhattan, 
the guild stated today. 

The pamphlet is divided into sections, one listing the peace organizations in 
the United States, a second containing constructive peace proposals, and a 
third listing antiwar publications. Another section is devoted to quotations 
about the futility of war by the great soldiers of all time, and still another to 
verse which may be used in the classroom. The final section is devoted to de- 
tailed description of a peace program used at P.S. 165, Manhattan. 

“The Teachers Guild holds that the profession of teaching should prepare 
itself to understand fully the tragedy of war, and to participate in work that 
will equip the schools to apply the social force of education to the problem of the 
elimination of war-inducing psychology and the creation of an aspiration for 
universal peace,” the guild’s statement read. 

Suggesting methods of dealing with peace-education material, the guild 
stated, “first of all, enthusiasm for peace education is essential for the successful 
promotion of this enterprise. Enthusiasm may well be the outcome of having 
full information not only about war, but also about the peace movement. It 
is certain that the peace movement has never been as strong as it is today, nor 
as efficiently, attractively, and resourcefully equipped with every kind of in- 

* The paragraphs on the elementary-school section were submitted by Dr. Herbert 
E. Fowler, of Teachers College of Connecticut. Professor Morse S. Allen, of Trinity 
College, Hartford, supplied the report on the college section. 
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formation and device. Furthermore, most of the material and sources de- 
scribed in the peace pamphlet may be obtained from the different organiza- 
tions free of cost.” It is emphasized that the program is not tied up, directly or 
indirectly, with any other movement than peace education. 


In an effort to determine what kind of training secondary-school teach- 
ers of English should have, Miss Genevieve Hale addressed inquiries to 
secondary-school principals in the state of California and to deans and 
professors of education and of the teaching of English, and professors of 
English, throughout the country, and tabulated the answers in an article 
in the January issue of Educational Administration and Supervision. Of 
the four curriculum types which Miss Hale submitted to the educators, 
the majority selected Type III for the junior high school teacher and 
Type II for the senior high school and junior college teacher of English. 

Both types required a Master’s degree—for junior high school teachers 
in the field of education, for senior high school and junior college teachers 
in the field of English. The sequence advocated for junior high school 
teachers included (a) advanced work in education; (b) philosophy of edu- 
cation; (c) principles of education; (d) psychology of education; (e) semi- 
nars in education related to methods in English; (f) a graduate minor in 
English or a closely related field. From two to four hours of electives were 
recommended, as well as a thesis in education. For the junior college and 
senior high school sequence the following program was recommended: In 
addition to twenty-four to thirty semester hours of undergraduate courses 
in English, eight advanced graduate courses, four hours in seminars in 
English, a graduate minor in the field of education (eight to ten hours), 
two to four electives either in education or in English, and four hours’ 
credit for a thesis in English. 

A thesis in the field of English was advised by 54 per cent of junior col- 
lege principals, 30 per cent of the professors of education, 80 per cent of 
both professors and teachers of English. The professors of education rec- 
ommended emphasis upon contemporary literature, while all the others 
favored specialization in the English classics. 


A drastic departure from the stereotypes recommended in the Califor- 
nia questionnaire may be found in the work of New College described in 
the February, 1936, English Leaflet. New College for the Training of 
Teachers is a part of Columbia University in New York City, but while 
financially and administratively under the wing of Teachers College, it is 
virtually autonomous from an educational standpoint. The policies and 
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principles of this teacher-training institution were developed by a group 
of Teachers College professors under the leadership of Professor Thomas 
Alexander, chairman of the College. The curriculum, which ordinarily 
covers a five-year period, leads to a Doctor’s degree, but the student is 
usually credited with approximately half the work toward a Master’s de- 
gree at Teachers College. 

The undergraduate who wishes to become a high-school teacher of 
English spends his first year at the New College community in North 
Carolina, where he comes into intimate contact with such fundamental, 
persistent problems of life as those of food, clothing, and shelter. Here his 
course in natural science is based on a study of the water supply, the live 
stock, the supply of power from the student-constructed waterwheel, and 
his social-science work is based on a study of the community around him. 
He may even perceive some of the functions of the school in the com- 
munity through the two primary schools run by advanced kindergarten- 
primary majors for the mountaineers’ children. In addition he may take 
part in community dramatics, musical performances, and reading groups. 
During the second semester the students start on an academic course very 
much like that of other colleges—a course including social science, natural 
science, the arts, and philosophy. 

During the second summer the student may have his “period in in- 
dustry,”’ which means that he gets a job, possibly in a department store 
or factory, but he attends a weekly “industrial seminar” held at the Col- 
lege in the evening and begins to understand what it means to earn one’s 
living. 

The third summer may be spent in concentrated study in English. 
Groups are organized during the summer to work concentratedly in their 
major fields on the campus, and an English major may devote three solid 
months to directed reading in two or three fields that particularly interest 
him. In an education seminar the student meets his contemporary Eng- 
lish majors in a group that discusses and reads about the problems of Eng- 
ligh teaching. This group also visits regularly a class at the Horace Mann 
School taught by its leader. At the beginning of the student’s fourth cal- 
endar year he may leave for his period of foreign study. For an English 
major this will be in England. The first month he will spend as an under- 
graduate at the University College of the Southwest, attending special 
courses designed for the New College group, but living in the college dor- 
mitories among the English students. English industrial centers and sum- 
mer dramatic festivals, as well as famous literary centers, are visited prior 
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to registration in the fall term of London University. The final year is 
devoted to the “interneship” if the student’s record indicates that he is 
eligible. There are many other hurdles which cannot be mentioned in this 
brief summary. 


Information on the use of the dictionary, as well as suggested practice 
exercises, are contained in a free pamphlet published by the G. and C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, called The Guide to Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary. 


In the English Journal (College Edition) for January, 1934, Mr. John 
M. Stalnaker, of the University of Chicago, challenged the prevailing be- 
lief that essay examinations cannot be scored reliably. In the September, 
1935, number of the School Review, Arthur E. Traxler and Harold A. An- 
derson, instructors in the University of Chicago High School, set out to 
validate Stalnaker’s findings. They report results of considerable interest 
to teachers of English. 

In the first place, they found that the reliability of the reading of the 
English essay papers is high, provided that the conditions under which the 
essay test is given and scored are carefully controlled. The correlations 
between grades assigned by two readers were found to be 94 and 85, re- 
spectively, for the two forms, as compared with practically perfect relia- 
bility in the case of objective tests. Students were supplied with the gen- 
eral divisions of the composition and with rough notes upon which the 
compositions were to be written. The two readers carefully discussed these 
notes until they had reached an agreement about the standards to be 
used. They also read fifteen of the papers together, and continued to 
work with them until they were agreed upon the scores. 

Traxler and Anderson not only validated Stalnaker’s findings, but dis- 
covered a variable not hitherto considered in connection with this prob- 
lem. They found that the quality of the essays written by the pupils in 
one of the forms of the test was not a reliable index of the quality of their 
writing on the other forms. The reliability coefficient of student perform- 
ance was 60. The investigators point out, however, that this coefficient 
is much higher than it would be in the case of an essay examination if 
conditions had not been so carefully controlled. 
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THE BEST SELLERS! 
(Jan. 13-Feb. ro) 



























FICTION 

. The Last Puritan, by George Santayana. Feb. 1. Scrib. . $2.75 

. Where Three Roads Meet, by Ethel M. Dell. Jan. 15. Put. . 2.00 
. Magnificent Obsession, by Lloyd C. —— Oct. 22, ’29. 

Mate « » 2.50 

. The Hurricane, by Nordhoff and Hall. Feb. 10. LL. ‘B. . »« #90 

. The Shining Cloud, by Margaret Pedler. Jan. 17. D. D. . 2.00 

. The Lorenzo Bunch, by Booth Tarkington. Jan.17. D.D. . 2.00 
If I Have Four Apples, by ones Lawrence. Dec. 30. 

Stokes 2.50 

Career, by Phil Stong. Jan. 16. Hare ; 2.00 

The Son of Marietta, by Johan Fabricius. Jan. ¢ 6. L. B. 3.00 

. The Little Doctor, by Louise P. Hauck. Jan. 17. Penn. 2.00 

GENERAL 

. North to the Orient, by Anne Lindbergh. Aug. 15. Hare. . . $2.50 

. Hell Bent for Election, by James P. Warburg. Oct. 4. D. D. . 50 
. Cross Word Puzzle Book No. 37, by Buranelli, Hartswick, and 

Petherbridge. Jan.15.S.&S. . . . .. . 1.35 

. Life with Father, by Clarence Day. Aug. 1. Knopf .. 2.00 

. I Write as I Please, by Walter Duranty. Nov. 4. S. & S. . 3.00 

. The Exile, by Pearl S. Buck. Feb. 6. Day 2.50 
. Will Rogers: Ambassador of Good Will, Prince of Wit ond Wi is- 

dom, by P. J. O’Brien. Sept. 22. Winston . . . 1.00 
. The Woollcott Reader, edited wy Alexander W oollcott. Dec. 2. 

Viking . 3.00 

. Man, the U ehnown, wo Alexis Carrel. Sept. z2. Harp. 3.50 
Culbertson’s Own Contract Bridge Self-Teacher, by Ely Culbert- 

son. May 6. Winston. . ...... . . . 1.00 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & 
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THE STUDY OF POETRY 


Of the making of textbooks there is no end, but there is always a place 
for another, provided the new book gives a fresh approach to subject 
matter. The Elements of English Verse’ seems to the present reviewer to 
have just this value. It suggests by its title the wholesome viewpoint that 
the information about poetry which is important as a background for 
creation is equally necessary for appreciation—and inversely. By indirec- 
tion it presents the tenable thesis that the non-appreciation of poetry is 
due to a lack of understanding of its nature and its verse form in relation 
to thought. 

Four of the five chapters of the book deal interestingly and simply with 
the technique of verse form—the patterns and variations of rhythm, stan- 
zaic structure, and the “poetic devices for sound”’ usually termed ‘‘tone 
color.’”’ Sufficient illustration is given to make all points clear. The in- 
troductory chapter, “The Appreciation of Poetry,” stresses excellently the 
poetic treatment of experience which distinguishes poetry or poetic prose 
from factual material in verse form. The author shows how poetry should 
be not merely “pretty” but “suggestive,” the poet working on the plane 
of the imagination “through which he sees beyond the fact to its signifi- 
cance, and expresses it with such suggestion that the reader feels with him 
the universal qualities and values present in the experience.” 

One wishes that this imaginative approach to poetry might have been 
developed farther, showing that the types of imagery which the rhetori- 
cian classifies as figures of speech grow out of the sensuous experiences of 
the poet and are as much a way of thinking as rhythm is a way of expres- 
sion. Such an emphasis on poetic imagination with a greater stressing of 
poetry as an oral art would perhaps enhance the value of the book as a 
contribution to the technique of creative writing; but its greater signifi- 
cance would seem to be that it puts the enjoyment of the art of poetry on 
an intellectual as well as an emotional basis. Too often has poetry been 


* The Elements of English Verse—a Manual and Workbook for Students of Poetry and 
Verse Writing. By Lawrence John Zillman. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 148. 
$1.25. 
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taught as rhymed thought. This treatment brings poetry nearer to its 
sister-arts of music and painting. 

Usable appendixes, including a brief but carefully selected anthology 
and a workbook of ‘‘Analysis Sheets” for the study of particular poems, 
add to the value of the text. While this compact volume has in it a range 
of material suited to the college field, its clarity and directness of treat- 
ment would make it, if not followed too slavishly, a useful secondary text 
for specialized classes in poetry. It is an excellent example of the kind of 
book the high-school teacher of poetry should have studied, and should 
still keep on her desk to share with interested students and as a back- 


ground for her own teaching. 
Snow LONGLEY Housn 
Los ANGELES HicH SCHOOL 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





JUNIOR ENGLISH: 


This is a volume which should be equally welcome to inexperienced 
teachers and to experienced, for it is at once wise, stimulating, and hu- 
man. From the first section, which presents in admirably clear summary 
the new trends in education, to the last page of bibliography, the book is 
conceived in terms of use. And the primary use of language and litera- 
ture, as Miss Glaser cogently demonstrates, is to free the individual at 
the same time that it makes of him a social being. 

The especial value of the book lies in the skill with which it translates 
a sound philosophy into specific classroom procedure—a procedure that 
includes a wide and varied sweep from “activities programs”’ to the teach- 
ing of skills, the use of standardized tests, and creative writing. There is 
ample illustrative material, fresh and suggestive, drawn from actual class- 
room practice. The book should be equally helpful to teachers in the so- 
called “‘progressive’’ schools and in those offering more conventional cur- 


riculums. 
HELEN FERN DARINGER 
LINCOLN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


* Emma Glaser, On the Teaching of Junior High School English. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton—Century Co., 1935. $2.00. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Last Puritan. By George Santayana. A memoir in the form of a novel. 

Scribner. 

Not since Anthony Adverse and Musa Dagh has a novel aroused such interest. 
Santayana, born of Spanish parents, at twenty-six a beloved teacher of philosophy at 
Harvard, retired twenty-five years ago and has since lived abroad. At seventy-two he 
publishes his first novel. Interwoven with the life of Oliver Alden, the last Puritan, are 
the author’s own experiences of life in New England and Oxford. The characters are con- 
vincing and drawn with wit and humor, while the discussions assume the form of essays. 
The Epilogue and Prologue prove the awareness of the author that in structure and 
procedure his absorbing novel is different. 


Exile: Portrait of an American Mother. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $2.50. 


Admirers of Pearl Buck will understand her better when they read this story of her 
mother’s life. Her father was a missionary of the spirit (one wishes more love and 
sympathy were accorded him), but it was the mother who took a genuine, heartfelt 
interest in individual Chinese and gave them personal help. The author has written a 
glowing, vigorous biography of a fine, motherly woman—a book which points toward 
human values in missionary work. 

Freedom Farewell. By Phyllis Bentley. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Perhaps Miss Bentley had a motive in depicting the downfall of a great nation. The 
story, written in modernistic style, opens with the youthful, very human Julius Caesar 
fleeing into the mountains alone. Realistic pictures of Rome, tales of battles, courts and 
senates, the loves and weaknesses of such great men as Pompey, Cicero, Crassus, Cato, 
and Brutus, form a panorama of color and tragedy. 


The Hurricane. By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

On one of the small islands of the Low Archipelago lived one hundred and fifty Poly- 
nesians and four whites. The peaceful, elemental life of the natives was first shattered 
by an emotional storm brought on by their civilized (?) superiors (?), but the human 
conflict lost significance when a devastating hurricane spent its strength upon the island. 
The authors of Mutiny on the Bounty have produced a gripping yet thoughtful story. 


The House in Paris. By Elizabeth Bowen. Knopf. $2.50. 

Two children traveling alone, a girl whose life has been sheltered and a boy sur- 
rounded with mystery, meet as strangers for one day in Paris. Their attempts to become 
acquainted are rather pitiful; with them we take up the strands that lead backward to 
the courtship of the boy’s parents. The subtle atmosphere makes of the story a mystery, 
while the sensitive portraiture and perfection of style give it distinction. 


Gaudy Night. By Dorothy L. Sayers. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
A mystery story in which Harriet Vance, former student, attends Shrewsbury Col- 
lege ““Gaudy Night” and meets adventure. 
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Preface to the Past. By James Branch Cabell. McBride. $2.50. 

Cabell explains that Cabell does rhyme with rabble, that he did not say he would 
write no more—only that he would add no more to his Biography of the Life of Manuel. 
To Cabell readers the book should have added interest because he explains how and why 
he wrote each volume and its place in contemporary literature. He says that after forty 
an author can produce nothing new. It is a clever treatise, full of quotable phrases and 
ideas. 


The White Horses of Vienna. By Kay Boyle. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


A collection of short stories of subtle power. The title story was an O. Henry 1935 
selection. Human tragedies treated with skill and sympathy. 


The House in Half Moon Street. By Hector Bolitho. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

Very excellent short stories on a variety of subjects. Some have a superstitious qual- 
ity, handled with a poetic, almost humorous touch. “The Albatross” is superb. ‘The 
Crying Grate,” and “Mr. and Mrs. Perry,” and “Empty Clothes” each stand out as 
something specially good. 


The Best Short Stories of 1935 and the Yearbook of the American Short Story. 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


It is hard to recommend too vigorously this collection of short stories to anyone who 
wants to know who writes the modern short story and what changes in form and sub- 
stance have come about recently. In the excellent Introduction the compiler calls atten- 
tion to the Fascist subject matter and hopes that social consciousness may serve to 
communicate richness to the perception rather than propaganda to the style of young 
authors. 


The Best British Short Stories of 1935 and the Yearbook of the British, Irish and 
Colonial Short Story. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


A fine collection of wide range and of particular interest as a comparison to the 
American collection. In a very helpful Introduction the compiler states that the British 
level of technical achievement is higher than the American, but the Englishman’s in- 
hibitions make him afraid to explore life too thoroughly and give him a tendency to 
mirror beautiful surfaces. 


The Way of a Transgressor. By Negley Farson. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 


An international journalist has written an intimate, comprehensive story of an ad- 
venturous career. In boyhood he found the Negro servants his “insulation against the 
realities of life,” but the value of his narratives of life in many countries, his interviews 
with hordes of well-known people, is that he shares in everything and is never an on- 
looker. Recalled by his paper because he had “‘acquired the English point of view,” he 


” 


said, “Perhaps I had been searching for a sense of values. 


A Diary without Dates. By Enid Bagnold. Morrow. $1.50. 

A nineteen-year-old English nurse (now author of National Velvet) was dismissed 
from hospital service during the World War because she wrote of conditions there. The 
Diary, published for the first time in America, should have a wide reading at this war 


'ooming period. 
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The Movies on Trial. Compiled and edited by William J. Perlman. Macmillan. 
Very enlightening discussions of movie questions by eminent men and women of 
undoubted integrity. The article by Judge Lindsay is on the whole commendatory, 
while William Allen White says that the audience is at fault, that ‘a production of good 
grade would not live long.’”’ Topics discussed are “Stories I Should Like To See 
Screened,” ‘‘Public Morals,” “Educational Significance,” ‘‘The Farm People,” “Social 
Control,” “What Children Think.” 
The Eternal Road. By Franz Werfel. Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. Viking. 
$2.50. 

“The scene of this Biblical mystery play is the timeless community of Israel; its time 
is the equally timeless night of Israel’s persecution.”” A tremendous presentation of the 
sad life-story of an eloquent race, interwoven with great events of Bible history. 
Vigils. Siegfried Sassoon. Viking. $1.50. 

The great English war poet presents a slender volume of lyrics in which he looks 
back upon an emotional youth without regret or cynicism: “TI think, I’m fond of being 
alone/With music and my past.” 

Winged Child. By Jean Starr Untermeyer. Viking. $1.50. 

Strong poems of vision and passion for attainment: “The pearl perfects herself 
against the shell:/Man on the event./Therefore ’twas sent.” 

And Gladly Teach: Reminiscences. By Bliss Perry. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

These are reminiscences of a delightfully human and facile writer and wise observer of 
life. Anecdotes from Professor Perry’s experiences at Williams College and at Princeton 
and Harvard universities and his experiences as editor of the AWantic Monthly are 
mingled with shrewd, mature observations from his emeritus period. 


Trial Balances. Edited by Ann Winslow. Macmillan. $2.00. 





A generous anthology of contemporary poetry, chiefly by the younger writers. Miss 
Winslow’s characterization of the whole body of verse as exuberant, dynamic, and ar- 
dent is amply justified by the raw, vibrating life of these lines. 

A Quarto of Modern Literature. Edited by Leonard Brown and Porter G. Perrin. 

Scribner. $2.50. 

An attractive anthology of the work of various literary “generations” in the different 
literary types since the turn of the century. The novel is represented by Edith Whar- 


ton’s Ethan Frome; biography and history, by selections from the work of such writers | 
as Oscar W. Perkins, Theodore Roosevelt, Lytton Strachey, and George M. Trevelyan; 
drama, by Barrie, O’Neill, Sidney Howard, Galsworthy; poetry, by Hardy, Robinson, 


Sandburg, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Conrad Aiken, and Robert Frost; the short story, 
by Conrad, Willa Cather, Ernest Hemingway, Katherine Mansfield, and equally dis- 
tinguished writers under the headings of the various types of prose. 


Selected Poems. By A. E. Macmillan. $2.00. 

A. E. says of the poems, “If I should be remembered I would like it to be for the 
verses in this book. They are my choice out of the poetry I have written.”’ The col- 
lection, made shortly before the poet’s death in 1935, represents his emotional depth 
and lyric power at its best 
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Interpretations, 1933-1935. By Walter Lippmann. Selected and edited by 

Allan Nevins. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Those who enjoy Walter Lippmann’s syndicated comments on national and world- 
affairs will be pleased with this shrewdly assembled book of editorial columns. The 
anthology begins with the critical period prior to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s inauguration 
and continues through the major episodes of the history of the New Deal. Some of the 
headings under which the editorials are grouped are ““The Emergency,” “The Attempt 
To Restore Agriculture,” “NRA,” “Labor,” “Banking,” “Taxation,” and ‘Inter 


” 


“ 


national Affairs. 
The New Book of English Verse. Edited by Charles Williams. Macmillan. $3.00. 

A leading English anthologist and critic assembles some of the finest of English verse 
not included in the Golden Treasury or the Oxford Book of English Verse. The collection 
embraces the whole period from the earliest times down to the end of the nineteenth 
century. The lack of a Table of Contents and convenience of reference are criticisms 
trivial in the light of the general excellence of the material. 


Father and I. By Kazuo Koizumi. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

The son of Lafcadio Hearn and his Japanese wife writes the ten years of his boyhood 
experiences before his father’s death, and incidentally reveals not only the domestic 
characteristics of the eccentric Hearn but the characteristics of a typical Japanese child- 


hood twenty-five years ago. 


The Modern Muse: Poems of Today, British and American. Published for the 

English Association by the Oxford University Press. $2.00. 

This highly selective little anthology of English and American poetry presents in 
large, readable type the poems which appear to have the best claim upon immortality 
Brief selections from more than one hundred and thirty writers have been included, but 
the American contributions are overwhelmingly outnumbered by those from England, 
Ireland, Canada, and the Empire. 


Oliver Goldsmith. By Stephen Gwynn. Henry Holt. $3.00. 

A popular, sympathetic story of the life of Oliver Goldsmith, both as man and as 
writer. Goldsmith’s relations with Samuel Johnson, David Garrick, Edmund Burke, 
Hugh Walpole, and the other members of the brilliant company of the London coffee- 
houses are described with charm and historical accuracy. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 
The Education of Chaucer. By George A. Plimpton. Oxford. $2.00. 

Facsimiles of manuscripts of primers, arithmetics, and other educational books in 
use during Chaucer’s time, accompanied by explanatory comments. These forces supply 
data on the conditions of the time, as well as reading matter for both elementary and 
higher education. 

The Chronology of Books and Printing. By David Greenhood and Helen Gentry. 

Macmillan. $2.00. 

A revised edition of the historical outline of books and bookmaking from the building 
of the Alexandrian Library by Ptolemy I, 300 B.C., to the completion by Bruce Rogers 
of a lectern Bible, considered the first great folio Bible since the Baskerville, at Oxford 
in 1935. The Appendix contains a descriptive list of the various type designs. 
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The Tradition of Boethius. By Howard Rollin Patch. Oxford. $3.75. 

A study of the importance of this fifth-century writer in medieval culture. Boe- 
thius’ textbook, which formed the basis for the education of the time, his translations of 
Aristotle, and his commentaries, particularly his Compilation of Philosophy, are analyzed 
in their translation. 

FOR THE TEACHER 
Principles of Teaching. By George D. Strayer, George W. Frasier, and Winfield 

D. Armentrout. American Book. 

An introduction to the principles of educational method embracing an eclectic point 
of view. Emphasis throughout is upon moderation and an avoidance of extremes in the 
organization of instruction. 

For Stutterers. By Smiley Blanton and Margaret Gray Blanton. Appleton- 

Century. $2.00. 

A highly practical and non-technical discussion of the cause and treatment of 
stuttering by an assistant professor of clinical psychiatry at Cornell University Medi 
cal College and the co-author of Speech Training for Children. 

Wine and Physic. By Alexander Laing. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 

Six essays on the use of the English language introduced by a long philosophical 
poem called “The Flowering Thorn.” Mr. Laing’s position is that writers should be 
emancipated from restraints of style which interfere with communication or which limit 
the audience to which the language is intelligible. 

FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Literature and Life: New Book Three. By Dudley Miles, Robert C. Pooley, and 

Edwin Greenlaw. Foresman. $2.00. 

This beautiful new anthology represents a long step forward from the level of medi 
ocrity characteristic of most similar collections. The organization is still strictly chrono- 
logical and each chapter is preceded by factual] literary history, but the progressive edu- 
cator will rejoice in the general proportion of contemporary literature, as well as the 
delightful selections for the other periods. The principles of reading for enjoyment and 
of pupil preference are coming into their own. Perhaps the next edition will take a new 
and dangerous step by allowing some little reflection of the change in American thinking 
and writing since 1929 to appear in the book. 

Following Printed Trails. By Carol Hovious. Heath. $1.32. 

This is the kind of book the educational world has been awaiting for a long time. It 
converts into the language of the high-school student or of the general reader the sig- 
nificant information which has been accumulated by experts during the last twenty-five 
years. Devices for improving both speed and comprehension are entertainingly and 
clearly described and followed by numerous practical exercises. A book about how to 
read, designed to help the pupil help himself. A pamphlet containing comprehension 
tests accompanies it. 

Reading Menus for Young People. By May Lamberton Becker. Scholastic. 

One-page “chats about much loved books old and new,” reprinted from the Scholas- 
tic, with an Appendix of notes on the authors. 











